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The Journal 


OF THE 
Presbyterian Historical Society 
of England 
No. 4. Vol. X MAY, 1955 


Forty-Second Annual Report 


The 42nd Annual Report of the Society still comes, so to say, 
from underground, for the Museum, Library and Archives 
remain housed beneath Marylebone Church. But hopes are 
entertained of their removal to permanent and more suitable 
accommodation. Because of the need to prepare for the change 
the Council has appointed Mrs. K. Thomson, B.A. as Temporary 
Librarian to be paid under the terms of the Pilgrim Trust grant. 

The Society was honoured in October with a notable lecture 
by Rev. A. Drummond Harcus, O.B.E., M.A., D.D. on “The 
History of the Presbyterian Church in Malaya”’. 

The Peddie Essay Prize on “Richard Baxter of the Presby- 
terian Movement” was awarded to Mr. J. V. Barker of Watford. 

The place of the late Mr. E. Q. King, who passed away during 
the year, was filled by the election of Mr. H. F. Saunders of Liss. 

The membership remains the same: at 334. Five ordinary 
members, one Congregation and one Life Member were added 
and seven lost by death or resignation. The Council has begun 
an effort to increase the membership, which it is hoped will bear 
fruit shortly. The financial position continues to improve, 
though only slowly. 

The Archivist’s reports have been as full and interesting as 
ever. Some important additions have been made to the collect- 
ions, and objects, such as Church Furniture, continue to be sent 
out not only to our Congregations, but to the Presbyterian 
Churches overseas. Several exhibitions have been sent out. 
The 17th century bell from Tunley Church was recast and hung 
in the new church at South Oxhey, and a suitable inscription of 
its history placed in the vestibule. A number of students have 
come to us for assistance in their researches besides writing to 
us, and there is a constant stream of enquiries from Congrega- 
tions. 

The Council requests the renewal of the Assembly grants and 
the sum required for rent. 

S. W. CARRUTHERS, President. 
J. F. Marquis, Hon. Secretary. 
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History of the Presbyterian Church in Malaya 
By Rev. A. Drummond Harcus, O.B.E., D.D. 


PROLOGUE 


In any study of history one must begin somewhere; there 
comes a point where our bit of the story begins, or rather a 
place where we enter the stream of history. For our purposes, 
the beginning of the 19th Century provides a good starting 
point for the story of Presbyterianism in the Malay Peninsula. 
Previous to that time no doubt, Presbyterians in that part of 
the world were accustomed to worship, most probably under the 
Anglican Chaplains provided by the East India Company; but 
from about the year 1800 another spiritual influence enters 
Malaya, not Presbyterian by name but one to which Presby- 
terianism gave a very distinctive contribution. 


So our study begins at about the year 1800—and continues 
for 150 years. For convenience, the period can be divided into 
three sections of roughly fifty years each. 


I. (THE FIRST PERIOD) 


In 1804 the Directors of the London Missionary Society had 
under consideration a letter written by the Rev. William Mosely 
urging the translation of the Scriptures into the Chinese 
language. In regarding this proposal as one of the highest 
importance, the Directors considered the most suitable place 
for the work to be done was Prince of Wales Island—known to 
us now as Penang. Even then it was a free port, free to com- 
mence, “no place admits of more freedom either of a civil or 
religious nature than this’. 


The great task of translating the Scriptures into Chinese was 
entrusted to Robert Morrison. I mentioned that Presbyterian- 
ism, though not named, was to be a distinctive influence in those 
early years. Robert Morrison was a Presbyterian, an English 
Presbyterian nurtured in our Morpeth congregation. On 
January 8, 1807 he was ordained in Swallow Street Presbyterian 
Church, now Marylebone Presbyterian Church. Morrison sailed 
on January 31. 1807 to find himself faced then and throughout 
his life with difficulties, caused both by the East Indian Company 
and the Chinese Government. He managed to remain mostly at 
Caiiton and Macao, but his name will also always be associated 
with Malacca and Singapore. His successors had to settle at 
Malacca, which became the real Antioch of missions to the 
Chinese. 


The most significant name in our story of the earliest efforts 
is that of William Milne. Milne was born in Cults, coming out 
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of that corner of Aberdeenshire which has been so fertile in 
distinguished men: Milne himself, Legge, Macdonald, Mackay 
of Uganda, Elmslie, Robertson Smith, Robertson Nicoll. Milne 
sailed for the East in 1812; like Morrison, he encountered diffi- 
culty in China and so found his life work in Malacca, to which 
he went in 1814. With wonderful foresight he concentrated his 
energies on Education and printing. The art of printing is 
curiously interwoven with the Gospel in these early days of 
missionary work in Malaya. The great achievement of Milne’s 
life was the erection of the Anglo-Chinese College in Malacca. 
This college owed its origin to Dr. Morrison, who gave £1,000 
for the erection of the building and £500 a year for five years 
for the education of our European and Chinese students. Here 
is Dr. Morrison’s appeal to the directors of the London Mission- 
ary Society for financial support of the College, an appeal which 
was answered by a grant of £500: 

“Let me beseech you, by the tender mercies of God our Saviour, to 
continue your parental care of these missions and particularly to deal 
kindly with the infant seminary, the Anglo-Chinese College. It is the 
offspring of the Missionary Society and, like that, is devoted to the 
cause of our Common Christianity. Literature is the means, not the 
end. God grant it may prosper, be an honour to my country and a 
blessing to China; and thus unite in its name and in its benefits the 
West and the East, and finally bind in peaceful intercourse the 
extremities of the earth, Britain and Japan”. 

The foundation stone was laid in 1818 and the College opened 
in the following year. Milne had opened a school for Chinese 
boys‘in 1815 and the same day had issued the first number of a 
Christian magazine in Chinese. 


Meanwhile, the partnership of Morrison and Milne in the 
work of translation, though they were separated by long dist- 
ances, went on; and, in 1822, the year of Milne’s death, the 
work was finished. Milne’s share was the translation of the 
Old Testament from Deuteronomy to Job. 


Milne died at the early age of 37. There is on record an 
appealing story of his last voyage in search of health, and of 
his arrival back in his beloved Malacca, only to die a few days 
later. 


An extract from his last letter to the Directors of the London 
Missionary Society reveals something of the character of this 
remarkable man. Writing of his illness, and commenting that 


a long sea voyage might be a means of recovery to health, he 
continues: 


“and yet I am so tied to Malacca that I cannot take it. I must 
hang on till I see persons able to carry on the work. Make haste 
and send them, or I shall be gone before they come. ‘When heart and 
flesh fail, be Thou, O God, the strength of my heart and my portion 
for ever!’ Pray abundantly for me. The Mission here is doing well. 
These seems to be a good deal of the Christian truth communicated 
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to the heathen weekly and daily—a thing of much importance at this 
stage of our Mission. We are already in possession of many books, 
but more preaching, catechizing etc. is necessary. They (my Brethren) 
have set up what I call a form of Public Worship in the vernacular 
tongues, by which I mean regular Sabbath services consisting of 
public prayer, reading the Scriptures, singing, preaching etc. I con- 
sider this a high missionary attainment and a good sign at a Mission. 
I am, very dear Father, 
Your now really useless and unprofitable servant, 


William Milne”. 


Before we come to the work of the third of this Presbyterian 
trio, the name of Walter Henry Medhurst should be mentioned. 
His life again would require detailed study, but for our purpose 
now he is the link between Milne and one who is to feature often 
in the narrative, Benjamin Peach Keasberry. Medhurst, 
remembered for his most unusual gift of languages (a Pauline 
by education and afterwards the father of Sir Walter Medhurst 
of the British Consular Service in China), was sent out to assist 
Milne and had as his pupil and assistant, Keasberry. 


And now for the third Presbyterian, one of the great creative 
forces in the literature of the 19th Century, James Legge. Born 
in Huntly in 1815, he came to Malacca in 1839. The story of 
his long and distinguished life does not come into the scope of 
this lecture. He stayed in Malacca until 1843, one of his last 
acts in Malaya being to preach the sermon at the opening of 
what is now known as Prinsep St. Church, in 1843. Strangely 
enough, however, it was after he had left Malaya that he did 
something which, in the providence of God, was to have a pro- 
found effect on the future of the Christian Church in Singapore. 
Coming home to Scotland on furlough in 1845 from Hong Kong, 
he brought with him three Chinese young men, one of whom 
was Song Hoot Kiam, who had been his pupil in Malacca. In Oct- 
ober 1847, Song Hoot Kiam was baptised in Huntly. I must not 
anticipate too much but just note that Song Hoot Kiam’s son 
was Sir Song Ong-siang; and we can consider this baptism as 
the beginning, in the life of Singapore, of a strong Christian 
influence which goes on to this very day. 


Meantime, an event in secular history has to be chronicled, 
one which had an important bearing on religious history. In 
1813 came the oft-quoted Edict of the Emperor of China, 
declaring that “Such Europeans as shall himself print books 
and establish preachers in order to pervert the people ... the 
chief one shall be executed, and the others banished’. This 
edict remained in force until 1847 when the opening of the China 
treaty ports opened China again to missionary enterprise. In 
consequence of the* Edict, missionaries had to leave China and 
the London Missionary Society sent their missionaries to Malaya 
instead of to China. 
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In particular, missionary work became active in Penang. 
The work there, and throughout the Malay Peninsula, was 
under what seems to us the curious title of the Ultra-Ganges 
Mission. Services were commenced in 1819, a Mission Church 
opening in 1824 and services continuing until 1843. The re- 
opening of China to Missionaries in 1847 meant a change of 
policy for the London Missionary Society, namely the abandon- 
ment of the work in Malaya, and the concentration of missionary 
effort, from that time onward, in China. In passing, we may 
remark on one more instance of how history repeats itself, for, 
once more, through events in the secular sphere, the London 
Missionary Society is again at work in Malaya. . 


And now it is time to bring into the story a name of great 
significance in the history of Presbyterianism in Malaya, a name 
which bridges over the early periods of our story, Benjamin 
Peach Keasberry. Keasberry wrote to the London Missionary 
Society in 1839 applying to be received as an Assistant Mission- 
ary. After an apprenticeship under Medhurst, and experience 
of missionary work in Batavia, he found himself in Singapore 
which was destined to be the main scene of his life work. He 
tells us of his Church there in 1841—it is not named, but it 
would seem to be the beginning of what was afterwards the 
Prinsep St. Church. He writes: “In regard to our little Church, 
we have now seven Malay, one Chinese and two countryborn 
members, ten in all’. 1843 was to see a big step forward, the 
new Chapel being opened in August of that year, the sermon 
being preached by Dr. Legge. The attendance at services was 
about 60. When the London Missionary Society closed their 
work in Malaya, Keasberry stayed on. It is interesting to note 
how he maintained himself. He had learnt the art of printing 
and supported himself by his printing press, using that not only 
as a means of sustenance, but also as a way of propagating the 
Gospel. And interesting also to know the name of his partner, 
a certain Mr. Neave. And, to conclude this insight into early 
Singapore business history, it should be noted that this marked 


the beginning of the flourishing Singapore firm of Fraser and 
Neave. 


Keasberry’s work at what was earlier the Malay Chapel 
(Greja Keasberry) continued until his death in 1875. He died 
at the chapel while preaching the Word. For years, therefore, 
he was the only missionary in Singapore—founder of the 
Chinese Church at Bukit Timah, founder indeed of our mission- 
ary enterprise in Malaya. It is right and fitting here to pay 
honour to his record of pioneer missionary endeavour. The 
family name still appeared in the reports of our congregations 
in Malaya for many years, up till quite recent times; his 
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daughter, Miss Keasberry, was an active worker in the Singa- 
pore Sunday School up to 1908. 

It is fitting, at this point, that we should take special note 
of Prinsep Street Church, Greja Keasberry it was called, as it 
provides a link between all three periods of our story. It was 
ecumenical before that word became central in our ecclesiastical 
vocabulary. On its walls, memorials of Congregationalists, 
Anglicans, Presbyterians; its ministers in succession were to 
prove a link between English-speaking and Chinese congrega- 
tions. What a place it has occupied in the Church and com- 
munity life of Singapore. And still does today. 


II. (THE SECOND PERIOD). 


So we come to the second period of our history. It will be 
concerned with three spheres of activity, Penang, and in 
Singapere both the English speaking and the Chinese congre- 
gations. There is no evidence as to why both in Penang and 
Singapore at about the same time petitions were sent in one case 
to Calcutta and in the other to Scotland, asking that a Presby- 
terian minister be sent respectively to Penang and Singapore. 
It is not unreasonable to think, however, that these two actions 
in places so far apart were connected with one and the same 
event, the departure of the London Missionary Society mission- 
aries from Malaya in 1847. Probably the Mission had provided 
for the spiritual needs of the English speaking people, and their 
departure left a vacuum. In any case, both the petitions were 
made just about that time. Penang was successful, and in 1851 
the first minister arrived. This was the Rev. Charles Moir, 
M.A., and he was to remain for six years. He came as Minister 
and Missionary, with responsibility for the new Church in 
Penang and the missionary work in Province Wellesley. 
Evidence of his devotion and power is given by the fact that in 
his period of ministry, a site was obtained and church and house 
erected. The dual task, coupled with all the added burden of 
the erection of buildings, proved too much for one man. In his 
letter of resignation he said the work was a pleasure and a 
delight, but the burden was too heavy. But he gave the new 
cause at Penang a wonderful start. And this auspicious begin- 
ning was followed by another fine ministry, that of the Rev. 
William Burns, brother of Rev. James Drummond Burns, the 
hymnwriter and our Minister at Trinity, Hampstead. This was 
a ministry of seven years, years of active work including a 
service for sailors in a ship in the harbour every Sunday. Again 

the burden of the double ministry proved too onerous. William 
Burns went home in 1865, to die in Edinburgh the following 
year. 


Twenty-eight years of disappointment and frustration 
followed. Seven years of vacancy, one or two brief pastorates 
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and then a complete gap in the ministry for seventeen years. 
Even though the pastorate was vacant, the Church still main- 
tained its mission work in the Province. The records of the 
Kirk Session reveal detailed proposals for its development, and 
support for a plan to have two ministers, one specially appointed 
for the Mission. During the long vacancy of 17 years, interest 
in the mission continued, and when at last none of the Presby- 
terian churches in the Homeland could take over responsibility 
for the work, and it was handed over to the Church of England 
(S.P.G.), Penang congregation continued to pay to that organ- 
ization £200 a year for ten years. Meantime, church and house 
were sold in 1889. 


And hereby hangs an interesting story. The receipt for the 
proceeds of this sale was given by the Bank to one of the 
trustees. On his death in 1893, the receipt could not be found 
among his papers, and, ultimately, after some difficulty, as can 
be well understood, the Bank gave a duplicate receipt. In 1893 
a fisherman off the coast of Penang found a bundle of papers 
floating in the sea. And in this bundle, stained but still 
recognisable, was the Church receipt. It was lodged with other 


precious relics of the Congregation, and destroyed by the 
Japanese. 


We now return to Singapore. We find a group of Scotsmen, 
meeting in 1846 and then again in 1854. At the second meet- 
ing was James Guthrie, nephew of the founder of a firm 
prominent in Malayan business history. James Guthrie peti- 
tioned Dr. Guthrie, the famous Edinburgh minister (was there 
any relationship between the two ?) and as a result the Rev. 
Thomas MacKenzie Fraser arrived in Singapore as its first 
Presbyterian Minister in 1856. And this is an appropriate point 
in the narrative to pay tribute to the warm interest and generous 
support given by business interests to the Presbyterian cause in 
Malaya. Name after name could be given, firms such as 
Guthries, Bousteads, and the banks (Chartered, Hong Kong and 
Shanghai, Mercantile); to these and so many others our Church 
owes much. 


The story of the Presbyterian Church in Malaya should 
include a reference to St. Andrew’s Cathedral. The subscrip- 
tions towards its building fund from Scotsmen were so numerous 
and generous, that it was decided to call it St. Andrew’s 
Cathedral. 

Our Presbyterian brethren, however, wanted a building of 
their own. At first, services were held in the London Missionary 
Society (Bras Basah) Chapel, then in the Residency Chapel, back 
again to Bras Basah, and then in the Town Hall. Finally in 
1858 the present Church was built in Orchard Road and has 
remained as the Presbyterian Church in Singapore ever since. 
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Both the Rev. T. M. Frazer and his successor, Rev. John 
Mathieson were deeply interested in mission work. Indeed the 
two aspects of our work in Singapore cannot be kept separate; 
the two threads are interwoven from the start. It has already 
been stated that after the departure of the London Missionary 
Society missionaries in 1847, Mr. Keasberry remained as Min- 
ister of the Malay Chapel, and also founded the Chinese Church 
at Bukit Timah. From the beginning of his ministry, 
MacKenzie Frazer devoted himself to missionary work. The 
first session minutes of the new Church record with joy the 
baptism of four Chinese converts. The 1860 Report of the 
Scotland Auxiliary to the China mission to the Presbyterian 
Church of England quotes an account of the work by MacKenzie 
Frazer at Singapore: He wrote: “A few months after my 
arrival in 1857 I set on foot a mission to the Church in this 
place. Si-bu came down from Amoy upon my responsibility, 
and began his labours on a salary of £28 (which has this year 
been doubled). Through his instrumentality, eleven Chinese 
have been converted. Four of these are now engaged in direct 
missionary work among their own countrymen!” Again there 
is a reference made in the 1864 Report. This time the Rev. W. 
S. Swanson, missionary in Amoy, writes of his visit to Singapore 
and says this of Mr. Mathieson: ‘The Rev. John Mathieson, 
whose congregation supports Si-bu, is very warm and zealous 
in the cause”. Mr. Swanson then pleads for a missionary to 
be sent, emphasising the importance of Chinese work in Singa- 
pore. And this was the constant plea of all our ministers in 
Singapore through all the early years of its existence. 


Following the ministries of MacKenzie, Frazer and John 
Mathieson, faithful pastorates which gave our Church in Sing- 
apore such a firm and true foundation, there came one or two 
short ministries, Rev. W. Jeffrey, who left to join the Brethren, 
and the Rev. M. I. Copland who died after a brief ministry. The 
next appointment proved to be significant in more than one way. 
The Rev. William Dale was inducted as Minister of Singapore 
in 1871. In 1872 the Congregation petitioned the Presbytery 
of London, praying to be received and recognized as a Congre- 
gation under its care. This petition was granted on May 14th, 
1872 and so began the association between Malaya and the 
Presbyterian Church of England. Several reasons could be 
given for this step. The three Presbyterian churches in Scot- 
land were then in full strength, the Church of Scotland, the Free 
Church of Scotland and the United Presbyterian Church. Each 
was represented in almost equal numbers in the Singapore 
membership. To select one would have been invidious. Again 
the senior business men of Singapore found their way to London. 
It was natural to look to London as the headquarters of the 
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Church, Finally, William Dale himself no doubt largely influ- 
enced the decision. 

An interesting side light on this decision is given in the 
Presbyterian Messenger for June, 1872. It is noted in the 
Messenger that an Elder, Mr. A. T. Ritchie, had published in the 
Weekly Review a letter on Singapore. He tells how he took his 
seat in the Presbytery as an Elder in June 1872 and how he 
learned by the minutes of the May Meeting that the Presbyterian 
Congregation of Singapore had been received into the Presbytery. 
And that reminded him, wrote Mr. Ritchie, of the time when he 
sailed with Sir Stamford Raffles on an expedition bound for the 
Nicobar Islands, there to found an English Settlement. He 
relates how two sea captains convinced Sir Stamford of the folly 
of that intention and spoke to him of the wonders of the island 
of Singapore—its beauty and its fertility, its strategic position 
—they called it the very elbow of the Straits, round which 
must pass all the East-West trade. Raffles was convinced, 
changed his plans and founded the Settlement of Singapore in 
1819. 

The tenure of office of the Rev. William Dale continued until 
1875. It is indicative of the quality of his ministry that the 
building of the Church followed so speedily. And his work for 
Malaya was not finished. It is a reasonable inference that the 
Foreign Mission Committee, of which he had become Secretary, 
should at length be willing to accede to the petition from the 
Singapore Congregation, and the Rev. J. A. Bethune Cook went 
out as Missionary to the Chinese in Singapore in 1881. 

Unlike Penang, Singapore Congregation was fortunate in never 
having a long vacancy. The Rev. W. Aitken followed Mr. Dale 
and then in 1883 came Rev. A. S. MacPhee. There is not much 
information available as to these two ministries though I notice 
in the Singapore Year Book for 1884 that the Congregation 
then numbered’ 86; in 1886 it was 92. Study of these reports 
does, however, reveal faithful pastoral work, a quite evident 
concern for the welfare of the community, and not least a care 
for the Chinese Church. The Rev. William Aitken is remem- 
bered as having a special interest in the Bukit Timah Church. 


The Rev. G. M. Reith I met personally when he was the 
Recorder of the Proceedings of the United Free Church Assembly. 
He is remembered in Malaya as the efficient first secretary of 
the Straits Philosophical Society, whose headquarters were in 
Singapore, and in this, and in many other ways, his varied gifts 
and literary talents were in evidence during his ministry in 
Singapore from 1889—1896. 

Then came someone who could fittingly be described as a 
character. When I was in Malaya there were still stories 
current about the Rev. S. S. Walker, “Steamship Walker” he 
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was often called. I have read through the reports of all the 
ten years of his ministry, 1896—-1906. And a faithful ministry 
it was. The benefit of the longer term of the pastorate was here 
strikingly shewn—the membership was doubled during those 
years, the marked increase coming in his second term, and a 
feature of this increase was the large numbers of admission by 
profession of faith, When the average age of the congregation 
is considered, shall we say 25-——45, this is a fine tribute to his 
ministry. When he resigned, the membership was over 300. 
But the reports do not reveal other aspects of the man. He 
was a notable judge of horseflesh, and his judgment was freely 
asked at a time when horses ranked high in the Singapore table 
of values. He had the reputation of being able to train horses 
of all kinds and temper. And they said his rickshaw puller was 
the fastest in the town. 

The Rev. J. A. Gray, still happily with us, was minister from 
1906—1909. Those of us who know him realise that his 
ministry would be one of grace and intellectual power. I have 
family letters in my possession which reveal this clearly. Dur- 
ing his ministry the membership rose to 325. He was followed 
in the pastorate by the Rev. W. Runciman. 


During the next few years it would seem that the effect of 
the unbroken succession of good ministries was being felt, the 
membership of the congregation rising to the record figure of 


360. And so it continued until the outbreak of the First World 
War. 


To return now to Penang; to find in 1893 the ending of the 
long interregnum and the coming of a minister who was to 
leave his mark on the Presbyterian work throughout the whole 
peninsula. Again the Rev. William Dale’s hand is to be seen 
in this development. He pleaded the cause of Penang so 
eloquently before the Presbytery of London in 1891 that as a 
result the Rev. William Murray, then Minister of Crook, accepted 
the call to Penang and arrived there in 1893. Mr. Murray 
stayed five years, during which time he studied the Malay 
language and thus qualified himself for what in later years was 
to be his life work. Penang was still to be the Church of many 
vacancies, but no further disastrous break was again to occur 
in its history. When such vacancies did happen, only too fre- 
quently, there were ministers available to take care of the 
Church, and of these Mr. Murray himself easily held the record 
for being Penang interim moderator. 


His successor in the Penang pastorate was the Rev. John 
S. McKnight, during whose energetic ministry the second Penang 
church was built. Mr. McKnight had to resign for reasons of 
health and his successor, Rev. R. G. Whitton came in 1903. In 
his history of the Penang church, Mr. Cheeseman, who knew him 


i 
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personally, pays a beautiful tribute to his gentle and lovable 
character. Then, finally, to close this period there was the 
ministry of Rev. Ernest Lawson, during whose time and service 
the consolidation of the Church continued steadily. For the 
developments that were to follow, this record of four faithful 
ministries is very relevant. 


We return now to pick up the story of the Mission in 
Singapore. Mr. Cook’s arrival in 1881 began an expansion of 
work undertaken by him in the main single-handed. The pro- 
gress can be traced in the series of reports given in the Singa- 
pore Church Reports because the mission was always regarded 
as an integral part of that Church’s work. Occasional help 
came, as, for example, two W.M.A. missionaries in 1887, but 
they only remained for two years. In 1890, the Rev. Archibald 
Lamont arrived to work among the Amoy-speaking Chinese 
(Mr. Cook spoke the Swatow dialect). Lamont was able to buy 
a school for the mission work which he and Mr. H. F. Rankin, 
who followed him, were able to bring up to a more advanced 
standard than the village schools started by the native 
preachers. If this school had been continued, the history of 
our Mission in Malaya would have taken a different course from 
what it did. By what turned out to be a fateful decision the 
Home Committee closed the school and transferred Rankin to 
Amoy. 

Meantime Mr. Cook’s energetic work was bearing fruit. By 
the turn of the century there were eight Chinese congregations, 
including one in Johore Bahru. In 1901, the big step was 
taken of forming these congregations into a Presbytery. And 
in 1902 the Rev. William Murray arrived back in Malaya to 
join the Mission staff and to be specially responsible for the Baba 


(Malay speaking) Chinese work centred in Prinsep Street 
Church. 


111. (THE THIRD PERIOD) 


The stage was now set for the important developments of 
the third period of our history, the first half of this century. 
As before in Malaya, it was events in the secular sphere which 
decisively affected the work of the Church. The grouping of 
the four Malay States of Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan and 
Pehang to form the Federated Malay States with its capital at 
Kuala Lumpur, shifted the emphasis, hitherto almost entirely 
on the two seaports of Penang and Singapore, to an inland city 
in the very centre of the Peninsula. The development of the 
railway with its headquarters at Kuala Lumpur brought a large 
addition to the population and the town. And then came 
“rubber”, with the consequent transformation of the Malayan 
economy. Instead of a few coffee and sugar estates mostly in 
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financial difficulties, there was opened a vast territory of rubber 
estates. And the outlook for the Church in Malaya was trans- 
formed. As so often in history, the hour brought the man. 
Just when the situation was ripe for development, the Rev. 
William Cross came to Penang. I remember his farewell from 
London. Minister of Clapton, he had made such an impression 
on the whole community that when the call to Penang was to be 
considered by the Presbytery, it had to adjourn to Regent 
Square Church to accommodate the crowds that came from 
Clapton to protest against the call and to urge the Presbytery 
to retain him. The effect of his coming to Penang can well 
be imagined. He revolutionized the work and efforts of the 
Presbyterian Church in Malaya. I quote here Mr. Cheeseman’s 
account of him in the History of St. Andrew’s, Penang: 

“He built up the Penang Church into an active pulsating witness to 
our faith. Under his leadership the Church was drawn into the life 
of the city. He himself became a leader of the cultural life of Penang. 
He accepted no barrier of race or colour ... his wisdom, ability, 


friendliness, gained the affection, goodwill and admiration of all his 
fellow citizens, Asians and Europeans alike’. 


Cross quickly saw the opportunities for the expansion of our 
Church in the Peninsula. Services had been held at Kuala 
Lumpur, the first one in-1902 conducted, as you would expect, 
by the Rev. William Murray. Occasional services followed 
through the years. Tribute should be paid to one Elder whose 
energy and faith, which no difficulty could resist, were inter- 
woven into the story of the thirteen years of waiting, and for 
many more years of its history that followed, Benjamin Purdy, 
sub-agent for the British and Foreign Bible Society in Kuala 
Lumpur. 


The coming of William Cross galvanised the whole move- 
ment into action, and made possible the forward step in 1915. 
In that year the Rev. A. D. Harcus was sent out by the Presby- 
tery of London North for an experimental year. He paused for 
five months in Penang, and as he had no personal interest in 
the matter, was able to persuade the Penang Church to build a 
much-needed Manse. The year in Kuala Lumpur showed clearly 
that there was need of permanent work there. He was called 
and inducted in 1916 to what had become a stated charge. The 
effect of the creation of this new centre on the whole outlook for 
our -Church was immediate. Instead of two congregations 
separated by 500 miles, there were now three, and the 500 miles 
of separation had become a mere 250 (with night mail express 
trains running north and south). Then followed at once the 
formation of what is now called the Malaya Field Committee, 
and a new chapter in the history of our Church had begun. Mr. 
Cross had already started the St. Andrew’s Outlook, a monthly 
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journal, at first in Penang, but this was used by all three con- 
gregations as a link between them, and as a means of arousing 
interest in our work everywhere in the Peninsula. 


For years, Penang had operated the technique which came 
to be known as work among the outstations—holding services 
in Province Wellesley, and for many years at Gula (Perak). 
The central situation of Kuala Lumpur gave a more ample oppor- 
tunity for this kind of development. The first obvious step was 
towards the sea coast, to Klang, itself the centre of a wide 
expanse of rubber plantations. And so for the first year or 
two, the main effort of what was now called St. Andrew’s, 
Selangor was to build its church and to develop outstation work 
in Klang, Jeram and Banting. The Church was opened in 1918. 


What was to be the next stage in the development of the 
Church ? Clearly stepping stones every 250 miles were still 
too far apart. And so there came a look southward and north- 
ward. To the South lay Negri Sembilan, with its centre at 
Seremban, and, further beyond on the coast-line, Malacca. 
These new enterprises were shared between Kuala Lumpur and 
Singapore—Singapore taking responsibility for Malacca, and 
Kuala Lumpur for Seremban. In each case the move forward 
led the way to further outstation activity, in particular a service 
at Rantau (with 19 Scots, 18 of whom came from Aberdeen- 
shire). Northward lay the senior state of the Federation, 
Perak, with the important town of Ipoh. Tentative approaches 
northward meant services at Sungkai and Telok Anson. In 
1921, the Manse at Kuala Lumpur was built. 


The Rev. A. D. Harcus left in 1923 after eight years’ service 
and his successor was the Rev. R. D. Whitehorn. This ministry 
saw the deepening of the stakes and the lengthening of the 
cords. The scope of the Seremban work was widened to include 
Kuala Pilah, with occasional services in South Pahang. More 
important was the development of the work in Perak, services 
now being held in Ipoh and then on April 11, 1927, the induction 
of the Rev. G. M. Nicol as the first minister of St. Andrew’s, 
Perak. The stepping stones are now much nearer each other. 
Ipoh is about 120 miles from Penang and the same distance from 
Kuala Lumpur. Seremban and Malacca bridge the gap between 
Kuala Lumpur and Singapore. Rapid development of Perak 
outstation work followed and before George Nicol closed his 
two year ministry the foundation stone of the new Church in 
Ipoh was laid. 


Meantime in Penang, William Cross had been followed after 
an interval, when the inevitable William Murray acted as 
Minister-in-charge, by the Rev. Donald J. Ross. This was a 
vigorous and outspoken ministry which saw a big development 
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in Penang outstation activities, work at Kedah and even beyond. 
Again another of Penang’s vacancies, this time for two years, 
the Rev. A. D. Harcus being interim moderator. Then came the 
Rev. Archibald Ewing, a senior minister with experience of 
work in China; his ministry for four years was a time of steady 
progress. And this time there was no long vacancy, the Rev. 
R. S. Stewart coming out in 1926 and remaining till 1932. Of 
him Mr. Cheeseman writes: “I have known in Malaya no more 
gifted preacher”. The financial depression of the early thirties 
brought this Ministry to a close. 


The same shadow of financial depression was over the 
ministry of the Rev. J. B. Walker in Perak, and he also left in 
1933. To fill both vacancies, Penang and Perak, Mr. Harcus 
was sent out from home for a period of eight months. 


Mr. Whitehorn was succeeded, after a year’s interregnum 
filled by the Rev. A. H. Cooper, by Rev. D. Fergus Ferguson. 
Over this ministry also lay the shadow of the depression; his 
were difficult and trying years. Mr. Buckingham writes of him: 
“That the Church in the end recovered the lost ground, says 
much for the dour and unyielding spirit of the Minister’. The 
situation was still full of difficulties when the Rev. William 
Buckingham came in 1932. His ministry marked a time of 
rapid recovery, only brought to an end by his illness and en- 
forced departure. 


After Mr. Cross left for home, Singapore was fortunate in 
the enjoyment of two long ministries. The first was that of 
Rev. G. H. Douglas, 1923—-1929. This was a time of consolid- 
ation and progress in the rapidly expanding Singapore world; 
the Church was fortunate to enjoy an unbroken ministry at this 
important period. All was prepared, therefore, for what was 
to be the high water mark in Singapore’s history. The Rev. 
Stephen Band was inducted to this charge in 1929; he brought 
to this wide field, experience of China, England and Scotland. 
With indefatigable energy he managed to fulfil the work of a 
large congregation along with all the other calls made on him 
by a great community, and yet at the same time filled the 
important office of Chairman of the Malaya Field Committee. 
Pause again to stress the importance of the Malaya Field Com- 
mittee through these formative years; and to think of that 
Committee is to think of its distinguished secretary, one who 
has given so much to the religious and educational world of 
Malaya, Mr. H. R. Cheeseman. 


During Stephen Band’s ministry the membership rose to over 
400. The last issue of the St. Andrew’s Outlook to be published 


before the Japanese invasion records his death and that of Sir 
Song Ong-siang. 
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The recovery from what is calied “the Rubber slump” saw 
new ministries at the other three Churches. The Rev. R. M. 
Minto came to Penang in 1936 to mark a revival in the work 
of that historic church. Outstation work was extended, and in 
particular the Manse became a centre of social activity. And, 
then, just before the Japanese occupation, the Rev. R. M. Greer 
was inducted, only too soon to be forced southwards to what 
were to be years of internment. The Rev. Hamilton Aikin 
arrived in Perak in 1933 and remained until 1940. His was a 
lively ministry while the work of what was still a new church 
widened. Under his editorship, St. Andrew’s Outlook became 
. one of the brightest journals in the Peninsula. 


Two Westminster men followed each other in Selangor, the 
Rev. A. H. Pringle in 1935, and the Rev. Alfred Webb in 1939. 
The Church was fortunate in this succession. Long vacancies 
were avoided; both ministries were in the Westminster tradition 
which had served Selangor so well, and the church grew from 
strength to strength. Like Mr. Greer’s, Mr. Webb’s ministry 
was summarily brought to an end by the Japanese invasion. 


Meantime the Mission activities had been growing rapidly. 
After a long period when Mr. Cook and Mr. Murray were to- 
gether, there came a testing time after Mr. Cook’s retirement in 
1924, when Mr. Murray had responsibility not only for Prinsep 
Street but also, in spite of the fact that he did not speak 
Chinese, for supervising the Chinese work. 


In 1927 came a welcome reinforcement with the arrival of 
Miss Dryburgh and Miss Burt. Once again, these additions to 
the missionary cause were not by direct intention but because 
of troubles in China, which made return to Swatow impossible 
for the time being. Miss Burt did return in 1928, but Miss 
Dryburgh remained to make a very real contribution not only 
on the women’s side of the work but by the revival of interest 
in education. The Deputation from the Home Church arrived 
in 1931, and from then onwards the Malaya field was given the 
consideration its importance deserved. The Rev. A. S. Moore 
Anderson and the Rev. T. Campbell Gibson were transferred 
from China to Singapore. In 1937 two more recruits arrived, 
the Rev. R. L. Richards and Mr. J. R. Richardson (for the boys’ 
Presbyterian English School). Church life responded to this 
powerful reinforcement; educational work was revived, at long 
last there was a boys’ school and a girls’ school meriting Govern- 
ment recognition and aid. Extension work in the Chinese 
Church reached as far north as Kota Bharu in Kelantan, where a 
self-supporting Chinese congregation was established. 


So we present the complete picture of the Presbyterian 
Church in Malaya as it was in 1939. All four Churches with 
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ministers and with numerous outstation services were able to 
spread the work evenly over the western side of the Peninsula. 
Penang was taking care of Presbyterianism in Kedah and South 
Siam and even reaching over to Sumatra. The large and import- 
ant State of Perak gave full scope to the congregation there, 
with a possibility of adding work on the Eastern seaboard. 
Selangor, with its own outstations, still cared for Negri 
Sembilan, and for the nearer parts of Pahang. Singapore was 
a world in itself, but still watching over Johore and Malacca. 
The hope was of one more minister to found a new congregation 
of Negri Seremben and Malacca. Perhaps yet one more, to be 
under the Malaya Field Committee for extension work. The 
idea of an English-speaking Presbytery of Malaya was being 
considered by the Assembly, with the dream of the two Presby- 
teries, English and Chinese speaking, joining to form a Malayan 
Presbyterian Synod. And the activities of the Mission in full 
swing and extension the order of the day (at the time of the 
invasion there were 33 Chinese congregations), with the prospect 
of a theological college, just round the corner. A Presbyterian 
world in that Eastern land—and one to be proud of. 


Then came the Japanese invasion. Part of the Church went 
into internment, including Ministers and Elders. The Chinese 
Church, under great and increasing difficulties, maintained its 
witness. The names of those dear friends, Miss Ann Livingston, 
Miss Sabine Mackintosh, Miss Margaret Dryburgh, were added 
to the roll of the noble army of martyrs. They died in intern- 
ment in Sumatra. 

It is not my intention to write of the internment, for that 
can only be done by those who endured that ordeal. This can 
be said, it was not an interruption in the work, much less a 
break. In a sense it had its purpose—in the future of the 
Presbyterian Church in Malaya, it will be found to have been 
one of the determining, nay, one of the creative, factors. 


EPILOGUE 

And now, let us close with a rapid view of the situation today. 
The restoration of the English-speaking work began, as would 
be expected, in Singapore. It was fitting that the Rev. Robert 
Greer, now moved from Penang to Singapore, should be the first 
minister to be inducted. Then followed the Rev. Sidney Evans 
as minister for Selangor in 1947. Four years later the Rev. 
Robert Elder, 1951, with the double duty of minister and 
missionary in Perak. After a ministry of restoration, fulfilled 
courageously in face of the Communist-caused Emergency, the 
Rev. Sidney Evans retired and was succeeded by the Rev. A. R. 
E. Macinnes from Durness. And now, only yesterday, at long 
last, the Penang vacancy is filled, by the Rev. G. M. Nicol, 
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welcomed back to Malaya for his induction to Penang, which 
happily coincided with the opening and dedication of the new 
Church. 


The work of what used to be called the Mission is in full 
swing. It is interesting to note that there are English-speaking 
congregations, as if to indicate that the language barrier may 
not always exist. Secondary education is cared for by two 
English schools, a Girls’ School under Miss Monica Sirkett (with 
a branch school appropriately named the Dryburgh English 
School) and the Boys’ School under Mr. B. F. Atherton, suc- 
cessor to Mr. J. R. Richardson. The wheel has turned a full 
circle and the London Missionary Society are back again in the 
country. Christian work in Malaya is now ecumenical under 
a Malayan Christian Council, representing all Churches, includ- 
ing the Church of England. The Union Theological College, 
Trinity College in Singapore, is now well and truly established. 


Of the Future, who can say ? The Emergency will come to 
an end; we pray that happy day may soon come. The task of 
creating the Malayan nation will continue. Fortunately, the 
problem in Malaya is not one of acute nationalism. In national- 
ism, there is safety in numbers, and numbers of nationalities 
is a commodity Malaya certainly does possess. Can one nation 
be created, to be a model of reconciliation of race and colour for 
the whole world ? In the fulfilment of this ideal, the Christian 
Church will have a big part to play. The Church can draw 
European and Asian together in worship, and therefore in hope, 
European and Asian—in the worship of the God, revealed in 
Christ, who made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell 
on the face of the earth. 


No one can say what will be the form or appearance of the 
Church in Malaya in days to come. Christianity is a flexible 
instrument, and we may be sure that, with perfect loyalty to her 
Lord and Master, the Christian Church will adapt herself to 
serve the best interests of the nation that is to be Malaya. And 
of this we may also be sure, it will be the Church in or of Malaya, 
self-governing, self-supporting, self-propagating. And woven 
into the woof and warp of its life and character will be the 
Presbyterian story told in this lecture. 


And when the day of the triumph of the Cross shall have come, 
the labours of the men and women we have remembered today 
—“and others” (I picture them now in my mind, men and women 
whose names are recorded in the Book of Life) — all the labour, 
the faith, the hope and the dreams will indeed be justified. 
“These all died in faith, not having received the promises, but 
having seen them afar off. Wherefore God is not ashamed to 
be called their God, for He hath prepared for them a city’’. 
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The Waldensian Church 


Lux lucet in tenebris 
By J. A. GRAY 


This proud motto, which was borrowed from the ancient 
house of Luserna‘ belongs appropriately to the Waldensian or 
Vaudois people whose Church is situated amongst the rugged 
valleys of the Cottian Alps. As Waldenses have always main- 
tained the undimmed preservation of their faith throughout the 
many dark centuries of persecution they have steadfastly endured 
it is not surprising that their Church’s crest should depict a 
candle shining forth upon seven stars that represent the seven 
Asian Churches mentioned in Revelation. 

Today, Waldensian pastors and elders are controlled by a 
moderator who presides over the Synod held in the valleys every 
September. From the sacraments, services and ordinations 
to the very simplicity of the church furnishings, their mode of 
worship is closely allied with Presbyterianism. In addition to 
the Communion Table, pulpit and pews, most Waldensian 
churches contain only an organ or harmonium and a heating 
stove to provide some comfort in the Alpine winter. Their 
motto and crest usually form the sole motif in the unpretentious 
stained glass windows, and. other decoration is limited to the 
scriptural texts boldly written upon the white washed walls. 
The open Bible which invariably adorns the Communion Table 
still seems to challenge the ancient persecutors who forbade its 
translation into the Vaudois vernacular. 

Few dispute the Church’s existence since about 1170 when 
the rich Lyonnais merchant, Peter Waldo, renounced all his 
worldly goods and barefooted preached a life of apostolic poverty. 
But the Waldenses’ claim to have preserved the pure doctrines of 
early Christianity to the present day has been challenged by 
historian, priest and layman alike.‘? According to Monastier 
3) the Church did not derive its name from Waldo; on the con- 
trary, he was more likely to have been called after the Waldenses 
amongst whom he worked and who were supposed to have been 
in existence long before. Allix“*) writes further, that the story 
of Waldo as founder was merely a Papist invention to suggest 
that their Church had no history prior to the 12th century. 

In his scholarly defence of both Waldensian and Albigensian 
antiquity, Faber declares that these ancient faiths are repre- 
sented by the two candlesticks of Revelation XI.4 and fulfil 
Christ’s promise of a true and perpetual Church upon earth.“ 
His subsequent argument that the Paulicians of Armenia were 
the theological ancestors of the Albigenses has been refuted for, 
despite Faber’s eulogy of the Paulicians, they evidently were 
tainted with gnosticism.“? Moreover, if there had never been 
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any connection between Paulicians and Manichees, the similarity 
of their routes of migration from the East is surely an odd coin- 
cidence.“®) Canon Gilly, on the other hand, favours the 
conception and growth of the Vaudois churches in situ ever since 
St. Paul brought them the Gospel on his journey to Spain in 
A.D.19,0 

Evidence of early dissent from Roman Catholic dogma both 
in North Italy and Provence helps to support Gilly’s argument. 
A certain Leo was so deeply horrifi¢d by Pope Sylvester I’s 
avarice in accepting temporal endowment from the Emperor that 
he and his friends turned from Rome in the 4th century.“ 
These Leonists, together with the followers of Vigilantius, 
attacker of Church superstitions,“ typify the Christians of 
this region who were separated from Papism throughout the 
later centuries by their hatred of indulgences and monastic life 
and their disregard of images, relics and the invocation of the 
saints. Vehement iconoclasts like Serenus, Bishop of Marseilles, 
in the 7th century“ and Claude of Turin in the 9th“*) indicate 
the prevalence of unorthodox catholicism in Southern France and 
the Diocese of Italy.“ 

Attracted by the culture and trade of Provence, Greeks, 
Phoenicians, Saracens and Jews had intermingled freely with 
the inhabitants until such an unsurpassed measure of toleration 
was introduced that even synagogues stood undisturbed along- 
side the churches.“® So, when Waldo’s time came, he was 
not the first to teach the sermon-starved crowds who flocked to 
the open air meetings held by itinerant apostolics like himself. 
Peter of Bruys and Henry the ex-monk of Lausanne,” had con- 
verted many Provencals by their doctrines of self denial, popular 
anti-sacerdotalism and their desire to return to the simplicity of 
the Primitive Church. Peter, who above all despised veneration 
of the cross, picturesquely defied Rome by roasting his meat 
before a bonfire of crucifixes.“®’ But whilst these sincere 
preachers attempted to spread the Christian example, some 
fanatical religious maniacs too were filling the spiritual vacuum 
in the minds of their contemporaries. The illiterate and insane 
Eon de l’Etoile“® and the supposedly promiscuous peasant 
Clementius’?® simultaneously perverted with their Manichean 
heresies the unexpectedly large gatherings that were foolish 
enough to give them a hearing. 

Often confused with the Waldenses because mutual enmity 
towards Rome enveloped them under a common anathema. ?! 
Manichees and Cathars?) won much popularity too, by their 
weird doctrines of dualism and metempsychosis. But their 
ascetic code, advocating race suicide and abstinence from all 
evils of the flesh, was so severe that it could only be practised 
by the few Perfecti who headed their hierarchy. Other mortals 
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could lead what lives they chose on this earth and were guaran- 
teed salvation at the end by a ceremonial initiation on their death 
bed. These Cathars were to suffer cruelly in the so-called Albi- 
gensian Crusade) of the 13th century when de Montfort, 
Pedro of Aragon and Pope Innocent struggled bitterly to possess 
the rich lands of Raymond of Toulouse. Meanwhile, under the 
pardon of freely issued indulgences, criminal ruffians from all 
over Europe took the opportunity to lay waste the countryside 
and torture and murder its inhabitants. 

Although the early Waldenses copied the Cathars in their 
two classes of initiates, Perfecti and Auditores, they gave them 
nothing of the same esoteric qualities and used them merely as 
a means of ordination which should in no way savour of cleric- 
alism.‘?4) Their fundamental tenets were irreconcilable. Partly 
on account of the peasants’ illiteracy, for “‘the greatest part of 
them knew neither A nor B’’,‘*>) and the wanton destruction of 
what documents they did possess by enemy hands, early Vaudois 
beliefs are most frequently discernable through the writings of 
inquisitors.“*®) Teaching that God alone was to be obeyed, 
Waldo’s followers refused subjection to either Pope or prelates 
and declared that the preaching of a sincere layman was of 
greater benefit than that of a sinful priest. Like the Petrobru- 
sians, they believed that prayers need not necessarily be rendered 
in Church, for God is everywhere in the world. Masses and 
prayers for the dead were of no avail, lies, oaths and homicide 
unpardonable, and Purgatory as inexistant as the “Real 
Presence”. They renounced clerical celibacy and permitted their 
Barbas to marry. 

After selling his fortunes, their 12th century leader Waldo‘? 
who may have been converted by the sudden death of a friend, 
portioned his wife and placed his daughters in the Abbey of 
Fontevraud. Preaching from the Scriptures which a priest 
possibly helped him to translate,‘°®) Waldo reshaped Vaudois 
beliefs and under his guidance the righteous and austere “Poor 
Men of Lyons” became recognised. But Jean de Bellesmains of 
Lyons forbade them to preach without clerical authority and, 
replying to their appeal, Alexander III. only supported the ruling 
of his Archbishop. Unlike the Cathars, most Waldenses were 
humble artisans and craftsmen, but it was their self-imposed, 
and not intrinsic poverty which caused them to wear the coarse 
habits and wooden sandals that earned them the name of 
Insabbatati.“@® Eventually in 1184, objecting amongst other 
things to this quasi-monastic garb, Lucius III. agreed to their 
anathematisation. Although Innocent III. had unsuccessfully 
attempted to form them into bodies of “Catholic Poor’ early in 
the 13th century,“ there was little hope left of reconcilliation 
for temporal powers had already authorised their extirpation. 
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In 1197 Pedro II. of Aragon introduced the first secular legis- 
lation permitting heretics to be burnt at the stake, and by 1228 
complaints were received in Provence that there was insufficient 
stone and mortar with which to build prisons for the innumerable 
victims of the Inquisition.” 

Yet Vaudois temperance and virtue have been vouched for 
even by these inquisitorial persecutors®?) who had nothing but 
praise for the honesty and hard work of these precursors of 
Calvinistic puritanism. Indeed, Catholic gentry, who admired 
the modesty of their language and dress, were so impressed by 
the righteous upbringing of the Vaudois, that they chose nurses 
for their own children from amongst the Waldenses.“*) Where- 
ever persecution forced them to flee, the widespread reputation 
of their medical skill with leeches* facilitated mission work and 
went hand in hand with their conscientious study of the Gospel, 
for after learning orally one word a day, even Vaudois illiterates 
could recite large portions of the Scriptures.“ The humble 
sincerity of these Bible Christians is admirably summed up in 
the exhortation to religious and moral behaviour found in their 
early 15th century®® manuscript poem, “The Noble Lesson’’. 

As the Inquisition had devoted most of its labours to the 
Albigensian Crusades, large scale persecutions against the 
Vaudois did not begin till the second half of the 14th century. 
Then the sinister tales associated with inquisitors’ activities were 
not without foundation. The vicious attacks by Francois 
Borelli on the wretched populations of some Vaudois valleys 
yielded so many prisoners that Gregory XI. issued an indulgence 
in 1375 to those faithful Catholics who would help the gaolers 
in providing sufficient nourishment to keep the captives from 
starvation.“*) In 1393 Borelli was reported to have burnt 150 
heretics at Grenoble in a single day“* and, after their parents’ 
homes had been burnt on a bitter Christmas night in 1400, 
eighty infants perished of exposure on the mountain snows of 
Pragelato. 

The intermittent harassing of the early 15th century was 
brought to a head in 1488 when Cataneo, Archdeacon of Cremona, 
attempted to exterminate the Waldensian population once and 
for all.“ With 18,000 troops he ascended the narrow 
Angrogna valley which was heroically defended by a comparative 
handful of ill-armed Vaudois until “God sent so thick a cloud, 
so dark a fogge’’‘*) that the Catholics, lost in the unfamiliar 
surroundings, were repulsed with heavy losses. Subsequently 
when Philip VII. of Savoy had been assured that Vaudois 
children were not the monsters they had been reported to be, “”? 
he took them under his protection. But, though Waldensian 
loyalty to their dukes never faltered, European diplomacy would 
not always permit this affection to be reciprocated. Similarly, 
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the intercession of French monarchs from Louis XI. to Francis I. 
could never be relied upon and when Charles VIII.’s Italian policy 
rendered him compliant with the wishes of the Holy See, exped- 
itions like that of Cataneo went unchallenged. 


The beginning of the 16th century saw famine and plague“** 
in the valleys as well as new inquisitors to persecute the Vaudois. 
But a rebirth of activity began after 1532 when representatives 
of Waldensian churches discussed their doctrines with the Cal- 
vinists at Chamforan in the Angrogna valley. Similarities 
between their faiths were numerous for as the ancient rhymist 
succintly expressed it: 


“What the sect of Geneva doth admit, 
Th’heretic Albegois doth commit’’. 


Thereafter, the Waldenses decided to preach openly in their 
churches regardless of the consequences. Their valuable con- 
tribution to the Reformation was the Olivetan Bible which was 
translated by Calvin’s cousin in the College of the Barbas at Pra 
del Torno and subsequently printed in Switzerland. 


. Outside Piedmont the Waldenses kept in touch with other 
brethren besides the Calvinists. As early as 1432 the Council 
of Bourges had complained that they were taxing themselves to 
send ‘relief to the Bohemian Hussites.“° Together with the 
Lollards earlier, the Hussites had views so nearly identical to 
the Waldenses that confusion between the sects was common. 
It is perhaps too much to suggest that the Waldenses actually 
provoked the 16th century reformation, but the mission zeal of 
their Barbas and Pastors, and the wide scattering of their faith 
by persecution, must have brought their influence close to the 
initiators of the Protestant movement. Had Calvin not stamped 
on his Genevan coins “Post tenebras lux’”’? And, though Luther 
originally hated the Vaudois, he was later so convinced of their 
piety and truth that he deemed them “worthy of the praise that 
is due to Saints and Martyrs”’.“¢® 


In 1560, the arrival in the valleys of the Inquisitor General, 
Count de la Trinita, bode evil tidings for the Waldenses once 
more. But though he had hoped to surprise them by his 
treacherous negotiations, la Trinita saw his forces none the less 
soundly repulsed from the Angrogna valley largely through the 
prompt action of the newly formed “Compagnie Volante” of 100 
picked Vaudois arquebusiers.‘*7) Yet, while such large scale 
persecutions were inflicted both in Piedmont and amongst the 
southern Waldensian population in Calabria, the toll of individual 
martyrs never ceased. The constancy of Bartholomew Hector, 
the stationer, at the stake in Turin drew tears from the eyes of 
the spectators; ‘*®) the tragic end of Bartholomew Coupin, the 
merchant, was strangely reminiscent of the untimely death of 
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Richard Hunne in the Lollard’s Tower of London early the 
previous century.‘*®? But these were only two in a long line of 
sufferers. 

The devastating plague of 1630 necessitated further 
association with Geneva: numerous Calvinist ministers were 
dispatched to fill the vacant Waldensian holdings and from then 
on French was spoken in the valleys. By 1655 another terrible 
persecution had been mooted and was put into execution on 
Easter Day by the Marquis of Pianezza who had craftily tricked 
the hospitable Vaudois into billeting his forces. French and 
Savoyard troops with the dregs of Irish Catholic soldiery who 
swelled their ranks, together perpetrated such abominable 
atrocities!) that Protestant Europe took action immediately. 
Cromwell, having organised a none too popular house to house 
collection in England,” sent funds with his ambassador Mor- 
land, who did his best to see justice was done for the Waldenses. 
Milton was inspired to write his sonnet “On the Late Massacre 
in Piedmont” and charities poured in from many sympathetic 
European countries. ) 

But the result was only temporary. Following the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, the old story was repeated and of the 
14,000 Vaudois imprisoned, only 3,000 were released alive“* to 
be welcomed by the Swiss cantons. But the Waldenses did not 
stay long with their kindly hosts, for their desire to return to 
the valleys was predominant. With instructions from the aged 
Gianavello who had bravely defended Rora in 1655, the Walden- 
sian colonel and pastor, Henri Arnaud, achieved the 
impossible by leading his people back over the Alps in 1689. In 
his exciting account of “The Glorious Return” Arnaud tells of 
the terrible snows and precipices which barred their way, of the 
skirmishes with hostile villagers, of the defeat of vastly superior 
forces and of the starvation and sickness to which they so nearly 
succumbed. Their unflinching faith, loyalty and discipline, and 
the respect shown to the persons and property of neutrals 
throughout the expedition will remain as an exemplary memorial 
in that unchivalrous age. 

When the news of their success, at last reached the world 
outside more funds were sent to help them repair their damaged 
houses and churches and to provide some stipend for their 
pastors. The University of Cambridge, private individuals and 
many parishes throughout England contributed generously, and 
Queen Mary II. left an annual bounty of £500. Money was sent 
to Waldenses in Piedmont, Wiirttemberg and the Principality of 
Orange and even financed the education of two Vaudois in 
England.“”) Queen Anne’s interest, too, is evident in her 
presentation of a medal to a M. Issac Behaghel for his faithful 
distribution of the funds. * 
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The events of the late 17th century marked the end of bloody 
persecutions against the Vaudois. Although a massacre was 
mooted as late as 1793, it was miraculously not carried into 
effect and the Waldenses suffered only civil and religious restrict- 
ions.) The early 19th century saw two English benefactors, 
Canon Gilly“ and the one-legged Colonel Beckwith‘ building 
churches, schools and hospitals for the Vaudois. Finally to the 
great joy of the men of the valleys, Carlo Alberto of Sardinia 
signed the Edict of Emancipation in 1848 thereby granting them 
equal rights with the Catholics. 

Two world wars have done nothing to destroy the Waldensian 
spirit. Affixed to walls and trees in their villages simple plaques 
tell the pathetic story of brave Vaudois partisans in the last war 
who faced firing squads and the hangman’s rope after falling into 
the clutches of Mussolini. Faith and loyalty still burn brightly 
in the wild and beautiful Alps which have so long cradled the 
Vaudois Church. Never was it more truly said: ‘Lux lucet in 
tenebris’’. 


My grateful thanks are due to the Editor, Miss Kelley, for 
her generous loan of books from the Society’s Library and to 
the Guildhall Records Office. 


Where an event is referred to in more sources than one, only 
the earliest or most authoritative has been quoted. Muston and 
Monastier provide a full account up to the early 19th century. 
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The Origin of the 
Tunley Congregation 


By FRED PARTINGTON, B.Sc. 


The Tunley congregation had its beginning in 1662. In that 
year, Jonathan Scholfield was ejected from his post as Presby- 
terian Curate of the nearby Parbold Chapel, and took up resi- 
dence with the Wilson family at Tunley Hall. The Wilsons were 
well-known as a Presbyterian family, and readily befriended 
Mr. Scholfield. In his turn, he held services at the Hall and 
conducted a private school there for the children of the house. 

We must retrace our steps however, to find out why Mr. 
Scholfield had to leave Douglas Chapel in 1662. To under- 
stand the position clearly, it is necessary to go back to the reign 
of Charles I. During his reign, the Civil War was waged. 
One of the many reasons for the conflict was the question of 
religion. The Royalist Party supported Anglicanism; the forces 
on the side of Parliament on the other hand, wanted the Church 
of England to be reformed. The war went in Parliament’s fav- 
our, and in 1643, an Ordinance of Divines was set up by Parlia- 
ment, known as the Westminster Assembly. In 1645, this 
Assembly issued a Directory of Public Worship in the place of 
the Prayer Book, and a beginning was made in the reorganisa- 
tion of parishes along Presbyterian lines, their grouping into 
local Presbyteries, and the establishment of Presbyterian min- 
isters, but the Army was largely Independent. 

In 1646, a Presbytery for Lancashire was_ established, 
and one of the Elders elected to it was Thomas Wilson 
of Tunley Hall. At that time, Tunley was in the Parish of 
Eccleston, but the inhabitants would either travel to Douglas 
or Eccleston for their worship. Mr. Wilson, however, was a well- 
known figure; his great interest in the Presbyterian cause is, 
no doubt, one of the main reasons why Mr. Scholfield sought 
refuge with him. 

Until 1662, then, the Church of England was run on a Presby- 
terian system. A sudden change took place however, when 
Charles II came to the throne in 1660. Charles II wished to 
put the country back on the same footing as it had been before 
the Civil War, and this implied a return to Anglicanism within 
the Church of England. In 1661, Bishops of the old Anglican 
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Communion were allowed to sit in the House of Lords again. 
Shortly afterwards, a series of Acts of Parliament were passed 
which effectively destroyed all traces of. Presbyterianism within 
the Church of England. Perhaps the most effective of these 
was the Act of Uniformity of 1662. By this Act, all clergymen 
had to promise to use a new Anglican Prayer Book, which con- 
tained material which no Presbyterian of good conscience could 
accept. Further, ministers had to accept Episcopal Ordination, 
or else leave the ministry. It was as a direct result of this Act 
that 2,000 ministers left their livings, rather than submit to 
the conditions which the Act imposed. One of these ministers 
was Jonathan Scholfield. 

Other Acts were passed which further limited Presbyterians 
in their worship. In 1664, the Conventicle Act forbade more 
than 5 persons to meet at a religious meeting which was not 
Anglican in nature. In 1665, the famous “5—Mile”’ Act compelled 
expelled clergymen to stay at least 5 miles away from any corpor- 
ate town or place in which they formerly held a benifice. 

Mr. Scholfield then, took up residence at Tunley Hall. A few 
references remain to tell us the kind of man he was. In 1650, 
Parliamentary Commissioners reported him as being “orthodox 
for Divinity, well qualified for lyffe and conversicon”. A con- 
temporary named Calamy reports; 

“Jonathan Scholfield, ejected from Dowglas Chapel, met with 
a great deal of family affliction. When silenced, he had many 
children and had no visible means of subsistence for them; and 


yet God raised up friends for them so that they were never 
brought to extremity. He died in 1667, aged 60”. 


Calamy also records that Schofield led the singing of Psalm 
68 (Let God arise, and let His enemies be scattered) at the siege 
of Leeds in 1643, when Parliamentary forces began to gain the 
upper hand. 

After Mr. Scholfield’s death, in 1667, we have no records of 
further services being held in Tunley Hall. It is almost certain, 
however, that services were held there regularly amongst the 
Wilson family and the local inhabitants until the present chapel 
was built in 1691. One reason why records were not kept was 
that until 1689, Non-conformity was not tolerated in England. 


THE BUILDING OF THE CHAPEL 

In 1689, Non-conformists were once again free to worship 
as they pleased, this freedom being granted in the Toleration 
Act of that year. Meeting Houses were to be licensed by the 
Bishop for that purpose. Consequently, the small congregation 
at Tunley decided to have their services in a more permanent 
place. Mr. Wilson granted one of the fields of his ancient inheri- 
tance for the site of the proposed Chapel, Manse, and Glebe. 
The building was opened in 1691. The Wilsons reserved for 
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themselves 2 large square pews to the left of the pulpit. 

Not until 8 years after the opening of the Chapel did Mr. 
Wilson begin to make arrangements for securing the Chapel to 
the Presbyterians. He died in 1702, before the arrangements 
were completed. His widow however, who also endowed the 
Chapel, carried through her husband’s instructions, and in 1703, 
executed “The Chapel Deed’, in which several trustees were 
appointed. A year later, Dame Wilson died, and the property 
of Tunley Hall passed to a distant relation. 

Tunley Chapel has often been called the ‘Five Mile Chapel’, 
since it has been thought that its singular position, so far from 
a centre of population, was due to the requirements of the Five- 
Mile Act of 1665. This however, as Nightingale points out, may 
not be the case, especially as the Chapel was built 26 years after 
the Act. All the evidence points to Tunley’s position being due 
in a very large measure to the “sympathies and liberalities of 
Mr. Thomas Wilson’’. (Johnstone). Again it was an advantage 
to have a Chapel in an out-of-the-way place so that no unneces- 
sary provocation might be given to the dominant High Church 
party, which was by no means amicably disposed towards 
Presbyterians! 


THE CHAPEL’S FIRST MINISTERS 

Once the Chapel had been built, the question of who to appoint 
as the first minister had to be decided. Until 1706, Dr. Edward 
Rothwell was the minister, but the date of his induction is not 
recorded. It is known that he had been there for “several years” 
in 1703, as shown by the Trust Deeds of Tunley, dated 1703. 
R. S. Robson suggests that Mr. Rothwell was in charge of Tun- 
ley from the passing of the Toleration Act in 1689, until his 
ordination in 1693. However, another writer suggests 1699 as 
the date of his induction, since it is thought he was minister of 
Bispham before going to Tunley. In spite of this lack of infor- 
mation regarding his induction, we do know that he was trained 
in Mr. Frankland’s Academy at Rathmell and was ordained 
there in 1693. While at Tunley, he educated several young men 
for the Ministry. He left in 1706 to take up a post at Holcombe, 
near Ramsbottom, where he died in 1731. During his life, he 
published two kooks; in 1691, a volume on “Baptism”, and in 
1721, “Vindication of Presbyterian Orders and Baptism”. 

After Rev. Rothwell left Tunley in 1706, there was no full-time 
minister until 1714. In that year, Rev. Henry Winder took over 
the charge. He was the grandson of a rather remarkable grand- 
father, who was a Cumberland farmer. Originally a Presby- 
terian, the old man was led to join the Quakers. Eventually, 
he changed his opinions again, and rejoined the Presbyterians. 
He published a pamphlet in 1697; “The Spirit of Quakerism and 
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the Dangers of their Revelation Laid Open’, and was immediately 
attacked by a very vile pamphlet from the Quaker ranks. The 
old farmer however lived to be more than 100 years old. His 
son was also a farmer, but his grandson, Henry, born at Hutton 
John in 1693, entered the ministry. At the age of 15, he went 
to the school of Rev. Dixon in Whitehaven, studied Divinity in 
Manchester, London and Dublin, and was ordained to the minis- 
try of Tunley in 1714, in his 22nd year. He was a very popular 
preacher, having a bright imagination and a great flow of words. 
He stayed at Tunley until 1718, when he went to minister at 
Castlehay Chapel in Liverpool. He was a man of “broad views, 


and great amiability of temper, and of wide and exact scholar- 
ship”’. 


THE CHANGING THEOLOGY OF THE CHAPEL 

During the 18th Century, an old theological doctrine was 
revived. Originally formulated by Arius in the 4th Century, 
A.D., it was anti-Trinitarian, and claimed the Son to be different 
from the Father, since “before all ages’’ the son came into being 
out of nothing by an act of the Father’s will. At various times 
throughout history, this doctrine has been revived. At the 
beginning of the 18th Century, an Arian movement began in 
England. It began with the publication of a book in 1712, 
“Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity’’ by Samuel Clarke. The 
book was widely read by Non-conformist students and Arianism 
found its way into many pulpits, including that of Tunley. 

The Rev. Samuel Bourn, who came to Tunley in 1720 was 
strongly influenced by Arian views. At his Ordination he re- 
fused to subscribe to the Westminster Confession of Faith, the 
accepted standard for Dissenters. He combatted some of the 
prominent doctrines of the Calvinistic system and was consid- 
ered a leading advocate of modified Arianism. Even so, he con- 
tinued to use the Westminster Catechism, although he criticised 
some of its contents. 

Mr. Bourn was educated at Bolton and Manchester, and after- 
wards settled at Crook, near Kendal. While living there, he 
married. He moved to Tunley in 1720, and left in 1727 to 
minister at Chorley. He had 9 children, three of whom became 
ministers. After leaving Tunley, he published several volumes 
—possibly aided by his son Benjamin, who was a publisher and 
bookseller. 

When Samuel Bourn left Tunley, the Rev. Thomas Benson 
took charge of the congregation in 1728. Not a great deal is 
known about him. He came to Tunley from Hoghton Tower, 
and remained until his death in 1757, at the age of 74. He is 
buried in the graveyard of the Chapel, and his tombstone bears 
the inscription: 
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“Here lie the remains of the Rev. Thos. Benson; first at Hoghton 
Tower, afterwards at this place; a Person of Sound Learning, 
Piety and Probity, Kind to the Poor of all Persuasions and ready 
to do Good. He died December 14th, 1757, aged 74”. 


The Rev. Joseph Aspinall succeeded him, and he too remained 
at Tunley till his death in 1772. Tunley appears to have been 
his only charge during his life. Like Mr. Benson, he was a 
pupil of Frankland’s Academy; this almost inevitably marks 
him as an orthodox Presbyterian. This view is strengthened by 
the fact that in 1771, a Mr. John Ambrose of Maudsley left to 
the Rev. Tatlock Mather (who was for nearly forty years min- 
ister at Rainford near St. Helen’s), the Rev. Henry Holland, of 
Ormskirk, and others, for behoof of the minister of Tunley, a 
dwelling-house and outhouses, together with fold, garden, 
orchard and two parcels of arable land called the Meadow Crofts, 
in Wrightington. “The present officiating minister, the Rev. 
Joseph Aspinall, and after him any other minister if the Presby- 
terian persuasion officiating at Tunley’’, is to receive the benefit 
of the bequest. The quotation implies Mr. Aspinall to have 
been an orthodox Presbyterian. 

Mr. Aspinall was buried in the chapel graveyard. The follow- 
ing is inscribed on his tombstone: 

“Here lie the Remains of the Rev. Joseph Aspinall. He was a 


faithful Minister of the Gospel, and finished the course of his 
labours, February 25th, 1772 aged 59”. 


Two years later the Rev. William Gaskell removed to Tunley 
from Rivington. Educated at Dr. Rotherhan’s Academy at 
Kendal, he became an M.A. of Glasgow. He also is interred in 
the Chapel graveyard. 

With the death of Mr. Gaskell, the Trustees of the Chapel 
offered the charge to the Rev. William Davenport. This gentle- 
man was by then a well-known figure in Wigan and district. 
The son of Thomas Davenport of Mobberly, Cheshire, William 
went to Dr. Rotherhan’s Academy at Kendal in 1747. In 1765 
he accepted the living at Hindley Chapel and supplemented his 
income by keeping a “respectable school’. He was also the 
minister of the Wigan Chapel at the same time. This led him 
into trouble. In 1777, he attempted to detach some valuable 
endowments of Hindley for the benefit of the Wigan Chapel. 
The Hindley congregation took exception to this, and he received 
an anonymous letter demanding his resignation. One night, 
whilst on his way home from Hindley to Wigan, he was assaulted, 
battered and wounded. He resigned the Hindley living in 1778, 
and took up the living at Tunley. Up to his death in 1791, he 
worked the dual pastorates of Wigan and Tunley, and during his 
ministry the custom of keeping a pony arose in order that the 
minister might ride between his two Chapels. 

Mr. Davenport’s successor also held the dual charge. .He was 
the Rev. Joseph Barratt, who came to Tunley in 1791 after 
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having been educated at Warrington and Manchester. He left 
Tunley in 1795, when his place was taken by the Rev. William 
Winstanley. 

Mr. Winstanley came to Tunley direct from the Manchester 
College in 1795, having first been in a Dissenting College at 
Northampton. He was a Unitarian, the last who entered the 
Tunley pulpit in this period. We saw previously how Arianism 
developed at the beginning of the 18th Century; during the latter 
half of the century however, this was superseded by the Unitar- 
ian doctrine, which recognised only God the Father, and God to 
be a single, not a Triune Diety. The first English Unitarian 
Chapel as such was founded in 1774, but Unitarianism found its 
way into many Presbyterian Academies, notably at Warrington 
and Northampton; it was the latter place where Mr. Winstanley 
first received his instruction in Unitarianism. Whilst at Man- 
chester, he was tutored by Dr. Barnes, an Evangelical Arian. 
Nightingale therefore says his views were Arian hardening into 
Unitarian. 

Mr. Winstanley lived at Woodstock Hall with his family, from 
where he used to ride to Tunley. He was translated to a Unit- 
arian Chapel in Derbyshire in 1798. Even before he left 
however, Tunley was officially handed over to the Orthodox 
Presbyterians, according to the requirements of the Trust Deed. 
Winstanley himself withdrew from the ministry in 1803, and 
after a course of study at Edinburgh University, he became a 
doctor of medicine. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY CHAPEL 

After the decision of the Trustees to hand over the chapel to 
Orthodox Presbyterians, the next minister was the Rev. William 
Dinwiddie, a licentiate of the Church of Scotland. He had taken 
charge of the Wigan Chapel in 1795, and when he also assumed 
responsibility for Tunley in 1797, he was destined to remain 
there until his death in 1834. Craig’s “Sketch of Wigan” says: 

“He was much respected in both spheres of labour and was 
most faithful in the discharge of his duties. On the stormiest 
days of winter, as in the brightest days of summer, he was 
seen posting along on his pony, between the two churches, 
bearing the words of eternal life to his flock”. 

Shaw reports that towards the end of his life, Mr. Dinwiddie 
almost emptied both churches! This is confirmed in the case 
of Tunley Chapel by the 1830 Blue Book on Lancashire places of 
Worship, which was submitted to the House of Commons. It 
numbered the Tunley congregation at forty. This compares 
with a figure of 280 in the early 18th Century. 

In 1824, the North West of England Presbytery was formed, 
and in 1827, Mr. Dinwiddie was asked to accept a seat in it. He 
declined, since he felt himself too old to attend meetings in 
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Carlisle. In 1828, the Presbytery offered him an assistant min- 
ister, but again Mr. Dinwiddie declined the offer, being suspicious 
that the offer might be either a bribe for him to join the Presby- 
tery or a chance for the Presbytery to establish one of its 
members in Tunley. 

Shortly before his death, Mr. Dinwiddie was persuaded to 
resign, and this left the way open for Tunley to be joined to the 
North-west Presbytery, together with Wigan Chapel. The 
Presbytery now undertook to supply Tunley with sermon. This 
was difficult, and two years elapsed before a satisfactory man 
was found. In the meantime, the Rev. William Jameson, an 
eminent missionary in Africa and Jamaica was sent to Tunley 
in 1834. Although there only a few months, he set about hold- 
ing classes for the local people; he speaks of the population as 
“.,. extremely ignorant, careless and depraved”. He preached 
twice on Sundays, and on his way home on Sunday evening, he 
broke his journey to preach in a small village. Our inform- 
ation about him is from a book by the Rev. Alexander Robb, D.D. 
“The Gospel to the Africans” which is a biography of Mr. 
Jameson. 

In 1836, the Lancashire Presbytery appointed Mr. Alexander 
Leslie to minister at Tunley. He was ordained at Tunley in 
1837, and the account of his ordination in the “United Secess- 
ional Magazine” gives us some interesting information about 
Tunley in the last century. 

“Until of late however, the place has been much neglected; and 
until this year, the Lord’s Supper had not been dispensed there 
for upwards of 70 years. 

“A comfortable house adjoining the chapel and burying-ground 
has been erected for the minister who is thus located in the 
midst of a population greatly in need of the Gospel”. 

This was only the second ordination to take place in the 
Chapel since it was built; the first one had been the ordination 
of the Rev. Joseph Aspinall in 1758. 

Rev. Leslie remained at Tunley until 1863, when he resigned. 
The Lancashire Presbytery accepted his resignation, “at the 
same time agreeing unanimously to express their unabated 
esteem for Mr. Leslie’s Christian brotherhood, their admiration 
of the manner in which he had so long laboured in the face of 
great difficulties, and their earnest desire that the blessing of 
the Head of the Church may rest upon him wherever in the 
providence of God, his lot may be cast’’. 

Nightingale reports that, following Mr. Leslie’s resignation 
the chapel was closed for a short time, though probably only for 
a few months. On May 10th, 1864, it was reported to the 
Presbytery that Mr. Bruce of Kilmarnock, a “Missionary Elder’ 
had accepted a location at Tunley. Mr. Alexander Bruce min- 
istered at Tunley for 9 years, until his death in 1872. The 
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Presbytery expressed their appreciation of his great and modest 
worth, and of his earnest, efficient and prayerful labours as a 
teacher of Christ’s Gospel. Mr. Bruce was buried in the chapel- 
yard. During his ministry, Tunley was reduced to a preaching 
station in 1864. 


Eight months after Mr. Bruce’s death, Gilbert Lang, a 5th 
year theological student, was appointed to take charge of Tunley. 
He appeared to have aroused considerable interest in church 
activities on the part of the local residents. During his first 
year, it was reported in the “United Presbyterian Magazine”’ 
(October, 1874) that £50 had been spent on repairs to the chapel, 
all of which had been raised by the people and a few friends. 
Mr. Lang took classes of young men and women, and appealed to 
the Presbytery for more books for their library. A Mr. James 


Boyd undertook to see that Mr. Lang was supplied with the 
necessary books. 


During Mr. Lang’s ministry, the chapel became connected with 
the Manchester Presbytery. Prior to 1875, Tunley had been in 
in Lancashire Presbytery. 

In 1877, Mr. Lang was translated to Scotland and was suc- 
ceeded at Tunley by John Goggin, a missionary from Manchester; 


the Synod so approved of his character that he was ordained a 
minister in 1902. 


In the “Wigan Observer’ of August 28th, 1888, Mr. Goggin 
wrote an interesting letter which gives us light both on his char- 
acter and on the way some people enjoyed themselves on Sun- 
days. It runs as follows: 


SUNDAY EXCURSIONS 

To the Editor of the “Wigan Observer”. 

Sir,—In looking over your correspondence column in last week’s 
issue, I was both pleased and thankful to see a short letter from 
the Vicar of Parbold protesting against Sunday excursioning, and 
expressing a desire that his protest would not go unsupported. 
I am thankful to find one minister of the State Church in these 
neighbourhoods loyal to the teachings of Scripture, and having 
the courage to express himself so publicly. 

I have long felt surprised and pained that the desecration of 
the Lord’s Day by strangers as well as by the inhabitants of these 
districts should have remained so long unrebuked by those who 
are by law appointed to teach and guide the people in righteous- 
ness. During the last ten years I have repeatedly protested both 
from the pulpit and through the Press against such desecration, 
but, of course, as I don’t belong to The Church my protests have 
been regarded as the outcome of puritanical bigotry! I may 
have been ridiculed because my protests have been directed 
mainly against hay-making on the Sabbath which is regarded by 
some as a work of necessity, but which I regard as a work of 
covetousness and of impiety. But whatever excuse may be made 
for that there is none for the rowdies who come in wagon loads 
through our towns and villages on a Sunday, blowing horns, and 
shouting like mad Indians on the war-field. Surely, sir, the 
short hours of labour, together with the half-day on a Saturday, 
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afford ample time for rambles into the country and to the seaside. 
As a rule it will be found, I believe, that Sunday excursionists are 
not the respectable portion of the working classes but the boozing 
portion—those who go out for a svree! 

There may be exceptions, as in the case of a party that went 
to Southport last Sunday week from the Hesketh Arms public- 
house, Shevington Moor. From the report of the doings of that 
party, as given in your journal, I find that some of them attended 
their various places of worship when they arrived at that resort 
of pleasure, and that before and after they made frequent calls 
at public-houses to refresh the inner man! Two of the number 
are especially referred to as having created roars of laughter 
during the return journey by their jokes and banter! Now, sir, 
surely these were a most exemplary party! These were surely 
above the common herd! They started from a public-house— 
not a common beerhouse—where, no doubt, they drank each 
other’s health at starting; at Hesketh Band they had drinks 
again; then they drove into Southport to join in the praise and 
worship of the Almighty! Whilst engaged in that exercise they 
would most earnestly beseech Him to incline their hearts to keep 
His laws! But, sir, for the further enlightenment of the pious 
travellers, I would refer them to the following portions of 
Scripture:— Neh. xiii, 15-21, also Isaiah lvi., and lIvii., and to 
the Fourth commandment from which they will learn that God 
claims the whole of the day, and not a part. 

Sabbath DESECRATION either in whole or in part, leads to 
demoralisation; I believe, sir, that righteousness exalteth a 
nation, but that sin is a reproach to any people. I believe that 
when a nation dishonours God, that nation becomes lightly by 
Him. I hope that Mr. Smith’s example will be followed by others 
of his brother ministers—many of whom are afraid to speak out 
lest they should give offence—then a better state of things will 
prevail. 

I am, yours truly, 
JOHN GOGGIN. 


In 1880, a small building which had served as a vestry was 
taken down from the back of the chapel, and the present school- 
room built, capable of holding 200 persons. During Mr. 
Goggin’s ministry, the Chapel was repaired as well, and the old 
bell, which had been rung since 1691 was replaced by a new one, 
presented by the architect. The Presbyterian Historical Society 
now has possession of the old bell, which in 1954 was recast 
and hung at South Oxhey, London North. 


THE PRESENT CENTURY . 

The Rev. John Goggin resigned from the Tunley living in 
1907, and was succeeded by the Rev. Alfred Aldridge, B.A. 
Originally a Curate of the Church of England, Mr. Aldridge, 
became a Presbyterian in 1897, and was inducted in 
1909 at Tunley. It was during Mr. Aldridge’s ministry that 
Tunley was raised to the status of a sanctioned charge by the 
Manchester Presbytery. In 1918, Rev. Aldridge accepted a 
unanimous invitation from Hounslow Undenominational Church 
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to act as co-pastor, and consequently resigned Tunley. 

The Rev. Frederick Richards, accepted into our ministry by 
the 1918 Synod, was ordained and inducted to Tunley in that 
year. He remained until 1921, when the Manchester Presbytery 
unanimously agreed to translate him to Wharton, Little Hulton. 
The Rev. W. A. Thomson, of Wigan, was appointed interim 
moderator in the vacancy at Tunley. 

In 1922, another full-time minister was appointed, the Rev. 
Emmanuel Mann. Previously a preacher-in-charge of several 
churches, he was ordained in 1920 and inducted at Tunley as his 
first full charge in 1922. He stayed until 1927, when he was 
translated to Bedlington. He was said to be “an ultra-evangel- 
ical, with wide experience and a definite-message’’. 

In 1928, the Rev. Philip Oliver Williams became the minister 
at Tunley. He was the son of a well-known and loved Baptist 
minister of Chester. During his life, he was greatly interested 
in the work of the Presbyterian Historical Society, to which he 
gave a good deal of his time and energies. He only remained 
at Tunley until 1930, when he was translated to Tyldesley. 

For the next seven years, the Rev. William Gainsborough 
ministered at Tunley. Originally a Wesleyan Methodist, he 
eventually became a Preacher-in-charge, and was ordained and 
inducted at Tunley in 1930. In 1937, he was translated to 
North Sunderland. 

On July 23rd, 1938, the Rev. J. E. Nelson was ordained and 
inducted at Tunley. It was during Mr. Nelson’s ministry that 
Tunley celebrated its 250th anniversary, in May of 1941. The 
Moderator of the General Assembly, the Rev. R. H. Strachen, 
preached on the first Sunday of the Anniversary fortnight, and 
the General Secretary on the second Sunday. Birthday parties 
were held on the 3rd and 10th of May; at one of them, the Rev. 
Emmanuel Mann, a previous minister, spoke of the loyalty of 
the people of Tunley during his ministry at Mossy Lea, which 
had given him great joy in his work. 

During Mr. Nelson’s ministry, the need for extending the 
Chapel buildings was being felt, and money raised at the Anni- 
versary celebrations was put to a Fund for the erection of new 
buildings. 

In 1946, Mr. Nelson left Tunley, and his place was taken by 
the present minister, the Rev. J. R. Wilson, M.A.(Cantab.), a 
native of Berwick-on-Tweed. During his ministry, the extension 
of the Chapel buildings has been carried on. On July 28th, 
1951, the foundation stone of an extension was laid by Dr. 
Manson, of Manchester. By that time, £1,400 had been raised 
towards its cost. The extension was completed in 1953, com- 
prising cloakrooms, lavatories, kitchen, vestry and classrooms. 
Eventually, it is hoped to re-build the schoolroom. 
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The ‘‘Geneva’’ Gown 


By S. J. Knox, B.D., B. Litt. 


“There are few subjects on which it is more difficult to be 
concise and accurate’. This comment is found under the 
subject of “Vestments” in The Protestant Dictionary,” and of 
no Vestment can this be more true than the “Geneva” gown. 
It has been stated that “the dress of his period is one of the last 
things a historian thinks of recording’. This is the more 
understandable in the case of the ecclesiastical historian, for if 
he is chiefly interested in the Church’s worship, faith and govern- 
ment, he has not time to deal with such trivial matters as the 
dress of the Church’s servants. 

Although clerical dress is of minor importance, yet it is note- 
worthy how the black gown has become the official pulpit garb 
of those churches to whom we apply the adjective “reformed”’. 
It is worn almost without exception by the clergy of the reformed 
churches in the British Empire, America and on the Continent. 
Such a widespread use is surely of enough historical importance 
to warrant the consideration of the question how the black 
gown has come to be so widely accepted as proper pulpit dress. 

A Dictionary of Christian Antiquities in reference to the 
subject of Vestmients states, “On this subject there have been 
two leading theories, the one viewing Christian vestments as a 
direct imitation of the Levitical, the other deriving them from 
the dress of ordinary life prevalent in the early ages of Christ- 
ianity”. The Encyclopaedia Britannica? is definite in rejecting 
the former of these two theories and makes the claim that the 
liturgical vestments of the Church “were developed out of the 
articles of dress worn by all and sundry under the Roman 
Empire’. This claim would seem to be well substantiated as far 
as historical knowledge can go. For although Christ may have 
worn a special type of robe, or as has been hinted,’ He and 
the disciples may have worn the HIMATION (a type of scarf 
or stole that signified learning) still there was nothing distinct- 
ively religious about this dress. This was also true as far as 
the officers of the Early Church are concerned. Drysdale ® is 
of the opinion that even in the fourth century no-one attached 
any special sanctity to such garments as, for example, the 
surplice, for it was merely the “over-fur’’ (SUPER-PELLICIUM) 
or white coat (COTTA CANDENS) worn by the clergy, which 
originally had been worn by the Germans and Celts over the 
skins of beasts in which they were usually clothed. The same 
applies to the cassock, stole, cope and other like garments. Not 
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until the middle of the sixth century did bishops and deacons 
have a special dress or uniform, and it was after that date 
that the ordinary everyday dress of the common people (the alb, 
dalmatica, cope etc.) became the recognised ecclesiastical gar- 
ments of the clergy,‘*)—the first so-called Vestments of the 
Christian Church. The word vestments was derived from the 
Latin VESTIMENTA which means “the clothing of poor or 
humble people’, and so it should be noted that the original 
meaning attached to clerical dress was not that of elevation, 
but of humility before others. 

When the people of the Roman Empire came to adopt the coat 
and trousers used by the barbarians, the clergy still maintained 
the old form of dress, and gradually it came to assume two 
different forms—the outdoor and indoor: One can easily see 
that with the inclemencies of the weather the indoor garments 
would become more elaborate and ornamental, while the other 
would take on a plain and simple form. At this point too, can 
be seen the tendency towards different colours, for obviously 
white garments could be kept clean longer when used indoors, 
while the black would be more suitable for everyday use in the 
open air. This too explains why there arose the definite associ- 
ation of the black garments with preaching, which has continued 
to the present day. In the mediaeval church the Christian 
preacher in order to find an audience would be compelled to leave 
his monastic dwelling and journey here and there among the 
laity of town and country. Harrison states that “among the 
Dominican friars, the Black Friars (because they wore black) 
were always thought of as preaching friars’. Since the mon- 
astery as a centre of learning fulfilled the function of the 
mediaeval university, the black gown of the preacher thus came 
to have also an academic significance. Anthony Wood in his 
History and Antiquities of the University of Oxford, speaks 
of the gown as anciently used by the generality of scholars, and 
he describes it as wide-sleeved, reaching little lower than the 
knees, and slightly gathered at the shoulders. As no-one could 
preach without acquiring some learning, the black gown had 
therefore both an academic and ecclesiastical significance. Thus 
right until the Reformation of the sixteenth century, the priest 
wore white garments in the sanctuary, and black out of doors. 
Anthony Gilby” as late as 1581 could speak of the priest in his 
“swouping black gown’. It is clear therefore that the black 
gown was as much a papal garment as the white surplice, a fact 
not appreciated by the early puritans. But, as Dearmer points 
out,“ it is also as Catholic as the latter. 

The “Geneva” gown, therefore, did not originate in Geneva. 
It had been in use for centuries before the Reformation came to 
that city. However, the black gown very soon became associated 
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with Geneva, for it was the Reformers of the Calvinistic school, 
who on forsaking the Roman Church, also forsook the surplice 
and other indoor priestly garments. But strangely enough they 
did retain the outdoor garments of the priest in the form of the 
black gown. The indoor vestments more than the outdoor, were 
so closely associated with the celebration of the Papal Mass, that 
the Reformers felt they could not dissociate them from this un- 
reformed use of the Sacrament; and of course, the black gown’s 
association with preaching and learning would have a special 
appeal. Thus we find Calvin wearing a black gown with long 
sleeves, in which was a slit longways for the arms and a facing 
lined with fur.“* It is believed that he was the first to use 
this particular type of gown which was accompanied with the 
cassock, a black velvet cap and a scarf,‘'*) and this mode of 
dress became customary for the Reformers both indoors and 
outdoors. Calvin relates that only once was he rebuffed for 
wearing the black gown on the street, and that by a “silly 
woman, who declaimed against long garments, . . . saying, ‘Is 
it not written, They shall come to you in long garments’. Calvin 
says he left her in despair of overcoming such ignorance’’.‘®) 
But the use of this garment was not confined to Calvin and the 
Genevan School. Quick in his book ® on the French Synods 
from 1559 to 1659 shows an engraving of a synod meeting in 
which all the clerical deputies, including the Moderator, wore 
the black gown with caped sleeves and the white bands. When 
Theodore Beza addressed the Colloquy of Poissy in 1561, he was 
dressed in the “long black Geneva gown’’.“'”) It would seem 
that as early as the middle of the sixteenth century, the Re- 
formed Churches of the Continent had adopted this as the 
customary clerical dress. 


In England, although the black gown with its accompaniments 
of tippet, bands and chapeau continued to be the priest’s outdoor 
habit until the beginning of the nineteenth century,“® it was 
unknown as pulpit dress before the reign of Elizabeth. Bishop 
Hooper, the father of English Puritanism, as early as 1550 had 
refused to wear the usual English clerical dress of rochet, 
chimere, cope and surplice, on the occasion of his consecration, 
but he did not specially ask for permission to use the black 
gown. But when Bishop Coverdale, who had been a member of 
John Knox’s exilic congregation in Geneva (1555-59) returned to 
England in 1559, he insisted on wearing “a plain black gown’’!®) 
at the consecration of Matthew Parker as Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, while the other officiating bishops, Barlow, Scory and Bale, 
wore surplices. This marked the beginning of the Vestiarian 
Controversy which raged all through the Elizabethan period, 
Cartwright and Travers, leaders of the Presbyterian party, being 
the chief antagonists of the surplice, because of its associations 
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with the unreformed church. Thus we find the Archbishop of 
Canterbury issuing the “Advertisements” in 1566, by which all 
clergy, except the principal minister in a Cathedral or collegiate 
churches, were to wear “a comely surplice with sleeves’’. 
Ever since, the black gown has been the pulpit dress of English 
Presbyterians, and has gradually been adopted by other non- 
conformist churches. Yet it is worthy of note that the present 
constitution and Canons of the Church of England recognise the 
black gown and bands as legitimate pulpit dress and it is actually 
used in some of the “Low’’ evangelical parishes. 

In the Episcopal Church of Ireland, it used to be the practice 
for the officiating minister to conduct the liturgical part of the 
service in a surplice, but to preach from the pulpit wearing a 
black gown and bands.. This was discontinued near the end of 
last century because of a peculiar incident. The Rev. Dr. 
Maturin, Rector of Grangegorman Parish, in Dublin was 
reputed to have the most disconcerting habit of turning to his 
Curate during the Hymn before the sermon to inform this un- 
fortunate individual that he desired him to preach in his stead. 
Heroically on each occasion the brave Curate obeyed. But on 
one occasion the Rector did this at the very end of the hymn 
before the sermon, and the Curate not having time to retire to 
the vestry and be reclad in a black gown, went into the pulpit and 
preached in the surplice. He must have acquitted himself so 
well, that others tried the experiment only to discover that the 
homiletic inspiration of the black gown also inhabited the 
surplice, and ever since the surplice has been used in Ireland as 
the recognised pulpit dress. ‘°° 

When John Knox returned to Scotland from Geneva, his zeal 
for Presbyterian polity kindled by what he had seen in that 
city, he of course introduced the use of the black gown, and in 
Scotland its use became symbolic of the preaching of the re- 
formed faith. In 1609 we find King James ordering ministers 
to wear the black gown in Church.“!) And so this “black gown 
without surplice or rochet’’‘??) was used in worship and at 
meetings of synod and assembly until 1638.'°3) When the 
Presbyterian faith spread to Ireland the same pulpit dress came 
to be used. It was not acceptable at first in all congregations, 
but today it is used almost without exception. Old engraving 
of the Covenanting days in Scotland show that their clergy 
adopted the black gown and bands as though it were the badge 
of their faith. Ever since Presbyterianism has been established 
in Scotland, allowing for such exceptions as when the minister 
of Prestonpans in 1697 administered the Communion clad in a 
plaid “night gown’’‘**) or when some highland ministers preached 
in a kilt, the black gown with the white bands have been the 
distinctive pulpit dress of that communion.‘*>) The same practice 
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holds today in almost every country in the world where the 
worship of the so-called “Reformed” churches is known, except 
among the younger churches of the East where, because of 
climate, white is found to be a more suitable attire. 
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The Presbyterian Plot of 1651 


By H. J. DENTON 


After 1645 the various forces, religious and political, which 
had been bound together in opposition to Charles I., began to 
fall apart. Parliament, alarmed at the growth of the sects, was 
in favour of an Erastian form of Presbyterian discipline or 
church government. Behind the Independents and the sects was 
the Army; behind Parliament were the Presbyterian ministers 
of London urging them to greater zeal for the discipline. 

The importance of the London Ministers was based first of 
all on the fact that after the expulsion of London and Royalist 
clergy, the London livings, numbering upwards of a hundred, 
exclusive of lectureships, were filled very largely with Presby- 
terians, a number of them men from the provinces. This 
concentration of clergy in a Presbyterian city was made more 
powerful by its position as the group from which Parliament 
chose its preachers for the many Parliamentary sermons— 
sermons which were usually printed. What the London ministers 
had to say was the nearest approach to an official voice of 
Presbyterianism in England, especially as on several occasions 
pamphlets were published in their collective name. The weekly 
meetings they held at Sion House gave them cohesion as a 
political and ecclesiastical force. 

In 1645 legislation provided for the substitution of the Book 
of Common Prayer by the Directory and divided England into 
provinces and classes for the administration of church govern- 
ment. The proposals fell short of the clerical supremacy hoped 
for by Presbyterian theorists, but in 1646 their compromise was 
accepted, and elders were elected in London. 

The shortsightedness of Parliament in dealing with the Army’s 
just claims for pay changed that body from a military to a 
political force. In July 1647 serious riots broke out in the 
City, leading to forced votes hostile to the Army, whereupon that 
body marched in to restore order. A Parliamentary Committee 
was set up to investigate the outrage, and in the course of its 
proceedings called for William Jenkyn, and Dr. Cornelius Burgess 
to answer charges against them. The evidence suggests their 
complicity in the riots, and indirectly by their fiery sermons 
London Presbyterians had sowed strife, “tearing and goring the 
Parliament and the Army’’. As one sermon put it: “The work 
of a Preacher is not to prepare you Sauce but Physic”. We may 
note also the evidence collected by John Price in his “Pulpit 
Incendiary”’. 
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Toward the end of 1647, 58 London Ministers subscribed to 
“The Testimony to the Truth of Jesus Christ; and... our 
Solemn League and Covenant’’. This was the signal for Presby- 
terian Manifestoes from many counties to be published. As the 
trial or Charles I. approached, the ministers engaged in a 
pamphlet war to save King. and Covenant. Shortly before 
Charles’ death they put out “A Serious and Faithful Represent- 
ation of the Judgments of Ministers within ... London” (18th 
Jan. 1649), bearing the signatures of 47 ministers. (They stated 
with superb self-assurarice: ‘‘Had a Conference been desired with 
us onely to have given you resolution, whether the wayes 
wherein at the present you are walking are agreeable to the 
Word of God . . . We should most willingly have resolved our 
Judgements’’.) 

Their next polemic was even fiercer in tone, despite the use 
their opponents made of their violent language. In the “Apolo- 
getical Declaration” (24 Jan. 1649), the trial of the King was 
described as “without warrant either from the Word of God or 
the laws of the land’”’ and as “a prologue to the ensuing slavery 
and ruin of all the freeborn subjects of this realm’’. In contrast 
with earlier manifestoes, no signatures were appended, and the 
author(s) hinted at persecution. 

Neal, in his “History of the Puritans’’, states: “It was given 
out among the people that the Presbyterians had brought the 
King to the block and that the Independents would cut off his 
head”. There was enough substance in this effectively to damn 
both parties. To escapa the implication of abetting regicide 
the Presbyterians put out yet another book. Like its pre- 
decessors “A Vindication of the Ministers of London (27 Jan.) 
was attached by their opponents. The anonymous “The City 
Ministers Unmasked’ asked, ‘“‘why did you encourage them at 
first (whilst the hope of Bishops lands was rooted in your hearts) 
to go forth and fight against him . . . did you mean they should 
fight against him or his shadow?” John Pine in his “Clerico 
Classicum’’, accused the Presbyterians of a change of front, 
using Love’s sermons in particular as evidence. 

The Engagement to be loyal to the new form of government 
without King and Lords was to be taken in London in October 
1649. It was a bitter pill for covenanted clergy and very few 
in.London appear to have signed. Some ministers were deprived 
of their livings for disloyalty to the government, but as they 
lived nearby people still resorted to them “to the strengthening 
of their discontent and dissatisfaction”. Shortly afterwards it 
was found necessary to enquire into the meetings of London 
Ministers, probably those at Sion House. Neal observed that 
many of the London Ministers “kept days of private fasting and 
prayer against the present government”. Thomas Cawton was 
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committed to the Gatehouse for a treasonable sermon; Thomas 
Case ejected from his rectory of St. Mary Magdalene, Milk Street, 
for refusing the oath, while James Cranford was deprived of his 
power to licence books. 

These signs of disaffection were straws in the wind. On 29 
March 1651 the Council of State apprehended a Royalist in- 
triguer, Tom Coke. In return for his life he made lengthy 
depositions. Amongst other damming evidence, he stated that 
the “Presbyterian designe is most carried on in London by some 
of the nobility and principally by the Ministers, Calamy, Vines, 
Jenkins, Cranford, Cawton, George, Case, Fuller’. Coke “did 
intimate ... that the king did look upon the Ministers of London 
as persons that might do him a great deal of service... and did 
expect that they should line up their. several congregacions to 
joine with him’’. 

On 2 May, Jenkyn, Love and Case were arrested andthe 
Committee for Examination was given power to commit such as 
they should find accessory to the conspiracy. The net of sus- 
picion involved Jackson, Nalton, Robinson, Cawton, Blackmore, 
Herrick, Haviland, Watson, Cranford and Cawdrey and the High 
Court of Justice was directed to try Drake, Case, Jackson, 
Jenkyn, Watson and Herrick. The only trials proceeded with 
were that of Christopher Love and Gibbons, a layman, and these 
were found guilty and sentenced to death. The execution took 
place 22 August 1651. 

There had been numerous petitions to save Love and after his 
death a considerable literature sprang up containing an account 
of his trial, his last words and such edifying matters. The 
amount of literature put out suggests popular sympathy 
with the suffering ministers and in the autumn of 1651 the 
imprisoned’ men were released. 

Calamy and other ministers seem as guilty as Love, who 
admitted the substance of the government’s charges against him. 
The seriousness of the plot is hard to measure, but if it had 
succeeded it might have brought about the restoration nine years 
earlier. As it was, the Council of State acted cautiously, not 
daring perhaps to select more than one clerical victim to appease 
Justice. With Love’s death the importance of the London 
ministers as a political and largely also as a religious force was 
broken and did not revive to its former significance even in the 
brief period after the death of Cromwell. 

NOTE.—The chief source for the plot is Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission, 13th Report. App. I. pp. 584-598. There are some 


references in the State Papers Domestic. For the background 
the Thomason Tracts are invaluable. 








REVIEWS 


Presbyterianism, by G. D. Henderson, Professor of Church History, 
University of Aberdeen. Aberdeen University Press, 1954, 12/6. 

At the beginning of this excellent survey of Presbyterianism, the 
author sets his subject with the field of discussion opened up by present 
day “Ecumenicism”. His study is not purely historical, but is related 
at various points to the problems which emerge when schemes for 
corporate reunion are being considered. This gives the book a 
practical and not merely an academic importance. Professor Henderson 
ranges far and wide for his material, both in history, and in the facts 
of Presbyterianism as it exists in various lands to day. One result is 
that a reader, coming to the book with no previous knowledge of 
Presbyterianism, could scarcely fail to be impressed by the flexibility 
and adaptability of Presbyterian polity, which embraces very consider- 
able diversity within a fundamental unity, and is not impervious to 
change when change is necessary for greater effectiveness in a changing 
world. The author's position is indicated when he says, “Ultimately 
divine right is related to effectiveness rather than to validity”, and, 
“The Gospel has priority over Order”. 

The main features of Presbyterianism are dealt with in chapters 
headed “The Rejection of the Bishop in the 16th Century”, “Origins of 
the Eldership”, “The Deacon”, and “Presbyterium”. In the first of 
these the author urges that at the Reformation the vital thing was the 
abandonment of the idea of the “priesthood” of the clergy, and with 
it the associated notes of sacrifice and succession. The Reformers 
were quite prepared to accept “bishops” and “superintendents”, so long 
as their functions were scriptural and not sacerdotal or prelatic. As 
to the present situation, the author says, “Time has not affected the 
doctrinal attitude of Reformed or Presbyterian towards priesthood, 
sacrifice and succession; this would seem to remain a settled principle, 
and would preclude incorporating union with so-called Catholic 
Churches”. But “superintendence” where there is no suggestion of a 
higher “order” he regards as an open question. Some Presbyterians, 
of course, regard “succession” in the Ministry as of vital importance, 
and see in Ordination “the sending by those who are sent”, but surely 
this is not essential if the “sending” is firmly based on the Call of 
Christ and recognition by the Church (not only by the existing 
Ministry). Professor Henderson links Ordination, not with succession, 
but with function—“Ordination means setting apart for a particular 
office and is tied to function”. A right succession, may we not say, is 
assured, not by any ordaining by Ministers in an unbroken chain, but 
by the continuing Headship of Christ, the continuing proclamation of 
the Word, and the continuing life of the Church itself. 

In the chapter on the origin of the Eldership, the author emphasises 
the share which, in various countries, the laity had in the Reformation 
movement, and urges the representative nature of the Eldership, and 
the fact of its being a spiritual office, exercising a real ministry. This 
does not involve an identification of “elder” and “minister”, but the 
spiritual nature of the office of the eldership must be maintained. As 
the author points out, at the time of the Reformation elders were 
appointed for “discipline”, but “discipline rightly understood amounts 
practically to cure of souls”. So the Elder is stated to be “an ordained 
office-bearer with a divine calling in the Church as representing his 
fellow members”. Here, surely, is a necessary corrective to any 
tendency to depreciate the office of the Eldership. 
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We need not linger over what Professor Henderson has to say about 
the Deacon. His chapter on “Presbyterium” will not find agreement 
in all Presbyterian circles. He gives various examples of the use of 
the term “presbytery” and cognate words, showing that in the 16th 
century “presbyterium” was sometimes used of a body including elders 
as well as ministers, and he comes down strongly in favour of 
associating the name “presbyterian” with “presbytery”, rather than 
with “presbyter” as an order in the Church. He says that the con- 
trasting terms are “episcopus” and “presbyterium”. In view of recent 
decisions of our General Assembly, which arose from a doubt as to 
whether elders are to be regarded as “presbyters”, it may be of interest 
to quote the following—“The presbyters of the presbyterian courts were 
essentially a group of both ministers and elders... The word ‘presby- 
ter’ was employed, not by contrast with ‘bishop’ within a purely clerical 
sphere, but because it was an inclusive word, covering elders as well as 
ministers. A Scottish minister is only called a ‘presbyter’ as a member 
of some governing Church council. The word is not suitable for use of 
ministers in their ministerial capacity’. The description on p. 145, 
taken from the 1951 Book of Order, of the position of the Presbyterian 
Church of England in this matter, would need revising in the light of 
the decision of the 1953 General Assembly. But “a rose by any other 
name would smell as sweet”, and so long as Elders are regarded as 
holding a spiritual, pastoral office, it does not matter whether they 
are termed “presbyters” or not. The important thing about “presby- 
terium” is, as our author puts it, that “Presbyterianism is characterised 
by disciplinary control, not by hierarchical chiefs, but by the members 
who constitute the Christian community, exercising their authority on 
representative principles, firm central command being combined with 
wide individual and local self-determination”. 

As to the Presbyterian Church of England, we are told that “while 
noticeably imitative of the Church of Scotland, it differs appreciably 
from that body in tone because of the peculiarly English non-conformist 
environment in which its modern life has been lived”. An enlargement 
on this, showing how the “difference in tone” appears to an informed 
Scottish Presbyterian, would have been of interest. The influence of 
English Nonconformity on English Presbyterianism would make an 
interesting study in itself. But no doubt some of the “difference in 
tone” is due to the fact that many of our congregations were originally 
the offspring of “non-conforming” Presbyterian bodies in Scotland. 
The author makes appreciative reference to the fact that “the Presby- 
terian Church of England specially notes that such a person as the 
superintendent of the Sunday School should be a member of session”. 

A closing chapter deals with “Straining Points of Presbyterianism”. 
On “parity” the author says, rightly, that there are bound to be leaders 
in any society, and “stated clerks” and even conveners of Assembly 
committees may, he holds, occupy a position “difficult to reconcile with 
any strictly literal attitude to parity” (but he does not approve of 
permanent presbytery clerks if they not only exercise real directive 
superiority but also petty tyranny!). He very wisely says that the 
positive content of parity came to be “not so much any idea of levelling 
among officials, as a devout emphasis upon the Headship of Christ, and 
so of the spiritual nature of their trust and their common dependence 
upon grace”. The importance of the eldership is emphasised, as we 
have seen, but the question is raised as to whether, in actual practice, 
it is sufficiently representative of different ages, social grades, interests 
and education. The difficulty of small presbyteries adequately exercising 
discipline over ministers as well as members is mentioned, and other 
practical problems dealt with. The author ends his stimulating and 
encouraging study of Presbyterianism with the confident assertion that 
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“the Presbyterian scheme as a whole has stood the test of efficiency”, 
and with the thought, relevant to present ecumenical discussion, that 
“there will be no salvation in what Dr. Thomas Chalmers called 
“outward and reluctant conformities”. F. J. SMITHEN. 


CHINA, THE CHALLENGE—E. M. Kiesow, 1954. Illus. Paper 40 pp. 
1/6. The Book Room, 134 George Street. 

Mrs. Kiesow, one of our missionaries, held a teaching post in 
a Communist Medical College. She speaks emphatically of Progress. 
This she illustrates by details, not un-amusing, of the drive for public 
hygiene, and she speaks of other drives not less keen. By a passing 
allusion she makes us aware that much suffering accompanied the 
Revolution. Theoretically there is religious liberty, but one’s life is so 
conscripted that religion is in danger of being squeezed out. The Great 
Enemy of Christianity is the State with its demand for absolute 
obedience. Christians may suffer “daily torture, racked by the 
conflict between loyalty to God and loyalty to the State”. Mrs. Kiesow 
thinks that some Christian Jeaders have gone too far in compromise. 
But there “are still Churches in China which glow with life”. Mrs. 
Kiesow sharply challenges us to be as keen as the Communists are. 
The booklet, informative and stimulating, is worth to the serious reader 
much more than its price. P. J. MACLAGAN 


THEN TILL NOW IN FORMOSA—Dr. Hugh Macmillan, 1954. Illus. 
Paper 102 pp.—The Author TAIPEI FORMOSA, price not stated. 

Dr. Macmillan is the first historian of the Presbyterian Church of 
Formosa. He gives us sketches of the Church of South Formosa and 
of the Church of North Formosa, originating, respectively, in the 
mission work of the Presbyterian Church of England and of the 
Presbyterian Church of Canada. These two Churches grew up separ- 
ately though in friendly relationship and were finally united in 1951, 
to form the Presbyterian Church of Formosa, whose status is recognised 
by both the World Presbyterian Alliance and the World Council of 
Churches. This Union is the culmination of Dr. Macmillan’s story, 
but it is not the culmination of the Church's life, which looks forward 
to further growth. In this the institution of a Christian University, 
towards which steps are already being taken, may mark a new stage. 
Dr. Macmillan gives interesting information on Formosa, its ethnology, 
history, etc., and on the Dutch Mission which came to an end in 
Koxinga’s invasion in 1661 when five missionaries suffered martyrdom. 
He quotes an interesting suggestion that the present movement among 
the Hill tribes may have roots that go back to the Dutch Mission. 

P. J. MACLAGAN 


The Birth of Modern Education. J. W. Ashley Smith. pp. 329. In- 
dependent Press. 19/6. 

The sub-title of this book is “The Contribution of the Dissenting 
Academies 1660—1800”. This book will be of lasting value to secular 
as well as ecclesiastical historians. It is the product of thorough 
research, it is accurately written, it provides much new material, and 
opens up many perspectives on eighteenth century religious history as 
well as on the great changes which came over the principles of educa- 
tion after the Renaissance and the later impact of post-Cartesian 
philosophy. Mr. Ashley Smith gives us two things for which especially 
to be thankful. First, he has written a stimulating and full account of 
the life and work of Nonconformist Tutors which whilst detailed is 
never dull because the author gives significance to even the minutiae 
of an Academic curriculum. Secondly, he has written what will be the 
definitive work, which has been long awaited, on the Dissenting 
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Academies—definitive because of the thorough documentation concern- 
ing both Tutors and Academies, their origins, their migrations, their 
curricula, and even their text-books. Not least in usefulness are the 
informative appendices and the admirable bibliographies. Mr. Ashley 
Smith's particular interests are the curricula; the educational back- 
ground of the Tutors and their own educational theories; the inter- 
relations between the philosophical movements of the time, the concern 
for a modern and practical training for future merchants and squires 
as well as professional men, and the theological aims of the Academies. 
But this book is more than an account of Tutors and their methods, 

it also opens doors on various subjects from which I select a few—the 
influence of Dutch Universities and their teachers on English non- 
conformity; the reasons for the opinion amongst many contemporaries 
including Anglicans that the Dissenting Academies were better centres 
for moral as well as general education than Oxford and Cambridge; the 
grounds for understanding the rationalist unitarian development from 
earlier Calvinism; the concern for natural science and the changing 
philosophical currents as reflected in the Academies. The author gives 
reasons and data and not merely generalizations, and on this ground 
alone his book is a significant contribution to learning. Here now is a 
brief summary of the content of the volume. First comes the back- 
ground to the origin of the Academies, the factors that affected their 
curricula, and the educational principles existing at the time of the 
Ejection. Then follow three large sections forming the body of the 
work; the activities of Tutors trained at Oxford and Cambridge, with 
an account of their Academies; the work of Tutors educated elsewhere 
but on the old lines, with their Academies; the work of Tutors who 
developed new educational principles, with an account of their 
Academies. The conclusion of the book is that the Dissenting Acad- 
emies established certain subjects which are now regarded as essential - 
to a modern educational curriculum, for example, the study of English 
language and literature, modern languages, and pure science. There 
are also a useful map and a rather complicated but helpful plan, an 
appendix giving original accounts of Academies and lists of text-books, 
another appendix giving an analysis of Tutors not dealt with in the 
body of the work, thus completing details of almost all known Tutors, 
and excellent bibliographies. Thus barely stated the book may seem 
pedestrian, but it is not. There is hardly a page which does not have 
some fact or suggestion which opens up an aspect of contemporary 
history, whether it is an extract from a pupil’s letter, a comment from 
Defoe, Priestley’s scientific apparatus, or the changing text-books and 
emphases in the study of theology. 


B. HALL. 


The Report of the 17th General Council of the Alliance of the Reformed 
Churches holding the Presbyterian System. Price 10/6 Paper; 15/- 
Cloth. (World Presbyterian Alliance, 17 Rue de Malagnou, Geneva). 
The Voice of the Reformed Churches. (The Book Room, Price 6d.) 

The Report makes interesting reading. Much of it is of special 
but not necessarily exclusive interest to Presbyterians. In it they will 
find the decisions of the Council on Constitution, Finance, etc., and be 
able to estimate the growth of the Alliance by noting the setting up 
of a Women’s Department, the participation of Youth, the increase of 
membership and the reorganisation of Areas to meet the world situa- 
tion. A Presbyterian wishing to know the size and influence of the 
Presbyterian Family, should read this Report. 

The Report, however, has a wider interest. It can be regarded as 
a Prelude and a Postlude to Evanston. By what it says and how it 
says it Princeton could provoke the other churches present at Evanston 
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to make a like declaration and work out their own applications of the 
Evanston decisions. 

The Main Theme—the constitution of the Reformed Churches to 
the Ecumenical Movement—was finely stated by Dr. John Mackay in 
broad terms and carried through in detail by others in relation to the 
Word of God, and the Doctrine of the Church, the Ministry and the 
Sacraments. Briefly the approach was Christological and the final 
recourse was always to the “living springs of revelation” in the Word 
of God. The significance of this for the Unity of the Church and the 
Christian Hope was constantly in the forefront of the debate. Those 
who are afraid of World Confessionalism can find reassurance in the 
whole approach. 

As a Postlude to Evanston the Report has great significance. The 
Study Sections at Princeton and the Commissions at Evanston covered 
much the same ground. Of necessity the decisions at Evanston were 
at times general if not indeed vague. The decisions at Princeton were 
pinpointed to the constituent churches and the local congregations. 
If one wishes to see how Evanston can get down to the ordinary 
church member they can have no better guide than this Report. The 
language is forthright and the decisions are clear. 

To sum up. The Report reveals a Council very much in earnest, 
with a spiritual passion, and the glow of personal loyalty to Jesus 
Christ the Great Head of the church. There are memorable passages 
worth more than a passing thought. Hromadka’s word that we must 
not be content with saying that the churches now understand each 
other better, Torrance’s insistence that Liturgy and Theology must go 
hand in hand, Niesel’s discontent with Van Dusen’s Calvin “as a 
plucked hen”, Van Dusen’s emphasis on Providence, and Visser to 
T’Hoft’s plea for a good eschatology may start fresh thinking on things 
that the Church must settle as is confronts the World in the existing 
situation. At Evanston there was a tendency to judge the World 
strictly and the Church mildly. Princeton made no such mistake. 

One suggestion may be offered. The Report would have greater 
value if there was an Index giving cross references between the Main 
Theme and the Study sections. Themes like “the Church as essentially 
a Fellowship” could then be more easily followed in the various applica- 
tions that were made. 

The Voice of the Reformed Churches gives the findings of the Study 
Groups and could prove useful for Bible Classes, Group Discussions, 
Lay Conferences, and any discussion on the Inner Life and the out- 
reach of the Church. 

J. M. RICHARDSON. 


A History of Worship in the Church of Scotland. W. D. Maxwell. 
pp. 190. O.U.P. 15/-. 

Dr. Maxwell is well-known as a writer on Church worship by such 
books as his scholarly “John Knox’s Genevan Service-book” and his 
useful “Outline of Christian Worship”. He has recently given six 
lectures on the Baird Trust on the forms of worship at the principal 
service on Sundays in the Church of Scotland from the time of St. 
Ninian to the present day. These lectures with an appropriate appar- 
atus of foot-notes now appear in book form. Though each lecture is 
confined to a certain subject, yet the six provide an adequate guide to 
the history of worship in the pre-Reformation Scottish Church and in 
the Church of Scotland in its various mutations, at the Reformation 
during the Covenanting struggle, the period after the Restoration, and 
from 1750 to the present. The ground is well covered, there are full 
notes with ample references to the sources (although it is a pity that a 
bibliography was not added giving a full account of the primary and 
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secondary sources). Dr. Maxwell has not only benefitted from the 
work of predecessors in this field but he has also given us quotations 
from sources hitherto unknown to the ordinary reader. Some readers 
will be surprised to find treated at some length the method of dealing 
with moral offenders during worship, but all will be interested. In 
sum, this book gives us a reasonable and balanced picture of the 
history of Scottish methods of worship at the chief Sunday service, 
and its notes provide us with useful references as pointers to further 
study. Whilst I am grateful, like the rest of Dr. Maxwell’s readers, 
for this new book, yet I hesitate at two things. The first lecture is 
given up to a study of Scottish worship in the time of St. Ninian. The 
uncontested facts concerning St. Ninian are singularly few and difficult 
to interpret, and Scottish (Welsh or Brythonic?) worship in his time 
is almost beyond all conjecture. This has not prevented Dr. Maxwell 
from giving us an account of contemporary Italian worship and con- 
jecturing, or rather stating, that this would apply to Ninian’s Scotland. 
This is a precarious way of writing history. Again, like some other 
historians of worship, Dr. Maxwell assumes that certain practices are 
desirable because they have a long-standing tradition. Up to a point 
this is true, but surely sound liturgical practice must be well based on 
clearly conceived theological principles? Whilst Dr. Maxwell is not 
giving us a treatise, yet the point must never be ignored, for worship 
divorced from doctrine becomes mere decoration. A second edition 
will see corrected the footnote on p. 174 where “Curnock” should be 
read, and in the first line p. 176 “Macleod” should be read. On p. 125 
should not lines 14 and 15 be printed in a type distinct from the 
quotation, as elsewhere ? 
B. HALL. 


English Presbyterian Ordination Vows, 1882-1935 by J. F. Marquis, B.A. 
(Special Publication No. 5 of the Presbyterian Historical Society of 
England, 2/6.) 

This publication, which the author has had printed at his own 
expense for the Historical Society, and which has a commendatory 
Foreword by Principal Whitehorn, contains much that is interesting in 
view of the fact that the relationship of our Church to the Westminster 
Confession of Faith and the Larger and Shorter Catechisms is still a 
living issue. The author has made good use of the records of the 
Synod, General Assembly, and Presbyteries, and has also consulted 
contemporary Presbyterian publications such as “The Presbyterian” 
and “The Presbyterian Messenger”. 

It was not long after the formation of the Presbyterian Church of 
England is 1876 that difficulties in regard to the Westminster Confession 
were first raised, partly on the grounds that prospective elders hesitated 
to give full assent to the Confession. We are given an account of the 
discussions which led to the production first of a Declaratory Statement, 
which was soon dropped for fear of legal complications, then of the 
drawing up of the 24 Articles, of steps taken to revise the Ordination 
Formula, of the production of a new Formula for Elders and Deacons 
in 1920, and finally of the dropping of the 24 Articles in 1935. 

In the early period we read of serious clashes of opinion between 
ultra-conservatives and those whose thought was of a more progressive 
type. The ultra-conservatives feared that the Ark of God would be in 
peril if there was the slightest departure from the strict Calvinistic 
orthodoxy of the Westminster documents. It is noteworthy that the 
55 years under review could see both the production of the moderately 
conservative 24 Articles, and their discarding as no longer satisfactory. 
The general acceptance of the “modern” view of the Bible has brought 
into existence a new climate of thought in which some of the stalwarts 
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of 1882 would not have felt at all at home. Particularly it has come 
to be recognised that each age must state the Faith in its own terms. 
Christian Doctrine, as the history of the Church shows clearly, is a 
developing, not a static thing. Some doctrines, taught for long in the 
Church, were subsequently discarded as unsatisfactory, and there is 
no reason to suppose that the Westminster divines, 300 years ago, were 
inspired to say the last word on the subject. As our author pertinently 
asks, “the venerable Westminster Confession of Faith, unaltered since 
1645, a hoary symbol, still stands. But where?” 

On p. 13 there is a quotation from “The Presbyterian Messenger” 
in which “An Old Stager” had maintained that the great test of 
Scripture is not “Is it written?” but “Does it find me?” It might have 
been pointed out that “Old Stager” had probably got this from Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, who wrote, “Whatever finds me bear witness to 
itself that it has proceeded from a Holy Ghost. In the Bible there is 
more that finds me than in all the other books that I have read”. 

There are some useful Appendices, which include the main docu- 
ments dealt with. No sources are given, though Presbyterians will 
realise that most of them are to be found in Synod and General 
Assembly Minutes. F. J. SMITHEN. 


PRESBYTERIANA 


HOW THE NAME “WESTMINSTER COLLEGE” WAS CHOSEN 

With the move from London agreed, many other matters could be 
decided and among them a more distinctive name than “The Theo- 
logical College of the Presbyterian Church of England”. On April 
29th 1896 Dr. John Watson proposed on behalf of the College Build- 
ing Committee, that the name “St. Columba’s” be chosen. After dis- 
cussion, in which some disliked “the multiplication of ‘saints’”, the 
matter was referred to the College Committee. “The Presbyterian” 
thought there would be other suggestions and had heard “Westmin- 
ster College” mentioned and thought it had “ a certain appropriate- 
ness”, Indeed, the next day the “Old Students” dinner was held and 
Rev. Alex. Jeffrey presided. Here the suggestion of “Westminster 
College” was definitely made. 

When the College Committee met on Wednesday, July 22nd, the 
naming of the College was discussed for nearly an hour, proposals 
and objections scrutinised. “Dr. Dykes proposed that “St. Paul’s” 
should be the name; Dr. Kennedy Moore “John Knox”; Rev. Alex. 
Jeffrey, “Westminster”; Rev. Carnegie Simpson, “St. Columba’s”. It 
will be remembered that at the Newcastle Synod Mr. Jeffrey (who is 
an old Queen’s Square man) strongly supported to retain the College 
in London, and he therefore urged on the Committee that as the 
College was to go to Cambridge, it would be just as well to take a 
piece of London with it, and call it “Westminster”. Besides Americans 
and others coming to England would know by the name “Westmin- 
ster that it was a Presbyterian College, whereas “St. Paul’s” would 
not so clearly show this. A vote was agreed upon with the following 
result :— 

“Westminster”, 18; “St. Paul’s”, 12; “St. Columba’s”, 3; “Knox”, 2. 
“Westminster”, having a clear majority over the other names com- 
bined, it was put as a substantive motion, and carried. Mr. Carruthers 
had the honour of seconding the “Westminster” motion. A near thing! 

J.F.M. From “The Presbyterian”. 


(The other and senior Westminster College, (Horseferry Road, S.W.) after 100 years 
in the shadow of the Abbey, is to be removed to Oxford, a site at North Hinksey 
having been recentiy purchased. This Westminster, a College for training teachers 
is a Methodist Foundation, its present Principal being Rev. H. Trevor Hughes, (Ed.) 
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ENGLISH PRESBYTERIANS AND FREECHURCHMANSHIP 

In the last issue of this Journal a note appeared entitled “Are we 
Dissenters?” Perhaps this was intended in some sense as an answer 
to the short paper on “From Dissent to Freechurchmanship” which 
I had written for this Journal the year before. Whatever the occasion 
of it Mr. Marquis’ note seems to lead us back into the confusion I 
was trying to overcome in writing my original paper. In it I sought 
to describe the historical significance of the words Nonconformist, 
Dissenter, Freechurchman especially as these related to Presbyterians. 
I did not say that English Presbyterians are not Freechurchmen I 
implied rather that the terms Nonconformist or Dissenter, historically 
considered, are more precise and significant than the word Free- 
churchman which is too often used in a loose and ill-defined way. I 
was further concerned to point out the fact that alone amongst Eng- 
lish Free Churches the Presbyterian Church of England has some 
difficulty in witnessing to a thorough Freechurchmanship because in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries English Presbyterianism was 
fundamentally allied to the State, and because in the nineteenth 
century there was a Scottish strain in the Presbyterian Churches in 
England which was not adamant in opposition to any form of 
national establishment. To say, as Mr. Marquis does that the Pres- 
byterian Church of England has “a remarkably consistent testimony 
against the principle of an established Church which is in any way 
supported by the State, which is as distinctive as the Quaker testi- 
mony to peace” is a manifest overstatement. The Baptists, for 
example, have a much more thorough and consistent witness against 
any form of Church establishment by the State. Neverthless, who 
would deny that the Presbyterian Church of England is a Free Church? 
I would not: but what I would deny is the definition of this Free- 
churchmanship in a rigid doctrinaire way which might kill in advance 
any forward uniting movement for the Churches in Britain. 

The nineteenth century at last is dead, which in many ways is a 
pity, but we cannot bring it alive again. Therefore, simply to assert 
our present future attitude to the State and to other Churches in terms 
of Freechurchmanship as known in say 1896 is to live in the past and 
fail to prepare ourselves adequately for the future. I would not 
quarrel with most of the evidence which Mr. Marquis adduces any 
more than he could quarrel with the facts I brought forward: the 
point at issue is how these facts should be interpreted today. They 
must not be interpreted in such a way that we reject any vital 
connection with the English Presbyterianism of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, for this, apart from other grave results would 
make a large portion of the work of this Journal unnecessary! A 
doctrinaire assertion of Freechurchmanship must not be allowed if it 
interferes with the holding of any kind of ecumenical conversation 
with the Church of England—for alone amongst other English Free 
Churches, not least because of our intercommunion with the Church 
of Scotland, we are in a unique position to hold such discussions. 
Again, it may be that the most desirable future for the Free Churches 
will be the formation of a United Reformed Church of England—The 
Presbyterian Church of England can offer a most significant contri- 
bution to such a Church, which should not be confused by indetermin- 
ate views on the meaning of Freechurchmanship. 

This is not to be taken as setting aside the attempt at closer relations 
with other Free Churches. Lastly, strong assertion of strict Free 
Church principles by English Presbyterians would make the above 
mentioned relation with the Church of Scotland either difficult or 
disingenuous. If the conclusions Mr. Marquis appears to draw from 
the historical evidence are allowed—and the purpose of my writing 
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originally was to deny the validity of such conclusions—then the 
Presbyterian Church of England would be involved, if it were logically 
consistent, in. a series of difficult decisions about its past, its present 
relationships with other Churches, and its future career. In any 
event, certain leaders of the Free Churches in England have shown 
recently that the older conception of Freechurchmanship can no 
longer be regarded as effective for the future. English Presbyterians 
like other Freechurchmen must seek new directions and a reaffirma- 
tion of what are truly first principles according to the Scriptures and 
histcry, in place of secondary considerations deriving from an 
immediate but now vanished past, (the emotions and ideals of late 
nineteenth century Freechurchmanship). We now realise that com- 
plete separation between Church and State is impossible in a highly 
complex society such as our own, and incomplete separation without 
clearly defined principles is incoherence erected into a virtue. The 
Ordination Formula could allow as it now stands, for an attitude to 
the State which when the Church’s independence in matters of faith, 
spiritual discipline, and ministerial order are fully allowed, yet the 
Church has at the same time a relationship to the civil government 
through which it can criticise effectively those elements in the State 
which are defective or contrary to the Word of God. 

Professor B. Hall, M.A. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL ORDINATIONS 

“Ordination”, says the Westminster form of Church-Government, 
“is the act of a Presbytery (1 Tim. iv. 14)”. But ordinations have 
sometimes been récognised as valid Presbyterian ordinations which 
did not quite come under that formula. 

For instance George Thom is listed as a minister of the Church 
of Scotland in Hew Scott’s Fasti Ecclesiae Scoticanae; he is there des- 
cribed as “ordained in 1812 by a Presbytery of the Church of Scotland 
(as appears in a letter from Lord Charles Somerset to Earl Bathurst 
Dec. 1818)”. Actually he was ordained at the Scotch Church, London 
Wall, on April 24th, 1812, but the ordination is not recorded in the 
minutes of the London Scots Presbytery, which held no meeting 
between March 25th and May 25th that year. The ordination is how- 
ever reported in the Evangelical Magazine for July, 1812, and the 
printed order of service is in the British Museum. It appears that 
the ordination was conducted by three London Presbyterian ministers, 
Dr. Nicol (Swallow Street), Dr. Young, and Mr. Smith; two indepen- 
dent ministers, Drs. Winter and Collyer; and Mr. Waugh, Minister of 
the United Associate (Secession) Church in Wells Street. In July of 
the same year Thom was sent out by the London Missionary Society 
to Cape Town and in 1818 he became a minister of the Dutch Reformed 
Church. 

Similarly Robert Morrison was ordained in 1809 for the London 
Missionary Society by the Revs. Alexander Waugh and William 
Nicol (see above) and three other Ministers (of whom the first two 
at least were Independent)—The Rev. George Townsend (Bermondsey), 
the Rev. George Burder (Fetter Lane), and the Rev. Charles Buck. 
(See Evangelical Magazine, Feb. 1807; Memoir of Robert Morrison 
by his Widow). 

J.M.R. 


A DAY IN SURREY 

Professor Hall has replied above to the note “Are We Dissenters” 
printed in our last Journal. His references to the XIXth century 
interpretation as being outdated are illustrated by the following from 
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Memoirs of Dr. Macfarlane, LL.D., by Dr. Graham (1876). The epi- 
sode is also illustrative of the practise of private baptism. We are 
not told whether one of the Clapham Road Elders accompanied his 
Minister to Ewell. 

Dr. Macfarlane, recounted a conversation with a Presbyterian from 
New York—a Mr. Jamieson, directly descended from Rev. D. J. 
Jamieson of Princes Street, Kilmarnock—who resided at Ewell Grove 
near Dorking and whose infant the Doctor had gone to Ewell to 
baptise. “Dr. Macfarlane, here they call me a Dissenter. What do 
they mean?” The reply came with a smile—’ Here your faith is 
dictated to you by your superiors, and you are a Dissenter, if you dare 
to differ!’ 


L.W.K. 


LONDON LITERARY SOCIETIES’ UNION 

The Centenary of the Institution of the Union was celebrated at 
Marylebone Church on Saturday, 24th April, 1954 when a large 
audience assembled. 

In the afternoon there was a Service of Commemoration and Thanks- 
giving, conducted by the Rev. Herbert T. Lewis, M.A., and the preacher 
was the Very Rev. Herbert Stephenson, M.A., whose text was, “How 
think ye?” (Matt. XVIII, 12). 

After tea Miss Lillian W. Kelley, M.A., Curator of the Museum and 
Archivist of the Presbyterian Historical Society of England, displayed 
an interesting collection of old minute books, portraits and other 
matter relating to the Union. 

In the evening Miss Marjory E. Grant, M.A., President, took the 
Chair at the Centenary Meeting, during the course of which an inspir- 
ing lecture on “Literature and Religion” was delivered by Professor 
W. K. C. Guthrie, M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse and Public Orator of 
Cambridge University and son of the late Mr. C. J. Guthrie (Secretary, 
1905-1907, Vice-President, 1926-1928 and President, 1935-1937). 

Moving accounts of “The Union, Past and Present” were given by 
Mr. H. G. Bishop, Mr. W. Jack and Mrs. Rentoul, all three Honorary 
Members. Votes of thanks to Professor Guthrie and those who had 
taken part in the proceedings were passed with enthusiasm, as the 
Union passed to the activities of another year. 

R. Pringle. 


(It is regretted that the distinguished Indian administrator Sir 
Andrew Wingate, was referred to on page 125 as a Colonial Servant. 
Ed.) 
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STILL URGENTLY WANTED ! 
SECONDHAND COPIES OF THE FOLLOWING PLEASE | 
Sacramental Tokens of the Presbyterian Churches in England 

E. F. Herdman 

Morpeth 1901 


The Curator of the Museum is short of a number of early 

Tokens of our Church. Three important Collections are 

being gradually built up: two in the United States and 

one in South London, which is to be bequeathed to an 

important Library. It is of some moment that these be 
completed if possible. 





JOURNALS WANTED 
1920 - 1924 - 1928 - 1931 - 1932 - 1934 - 1942 - 1943 


and any Volume Indices. 


Journal Sales of complete volumes can only be maintained 
if the above can be obtained by your Society. The Index 
to Vol. Il is urgently wanted. 


Write to the Editor if you can help. 
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Constitution 


1. The title of the Society shall be THE PRESBYTERIAN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


2. The purpose of the Society shall be to promote the study 
of the history of Presbyterianism in England and elsewhere, and 
to collect and preserve manuscripts, books, portraits, paintings 
and other relevant objects, all of which shall become the pro- 
perty of the Presbyterian Church of England, the Society acting 
as custodian. 


3. Membership of the Society shall be open to all interested 
in its work, but only members of the Presbyterian Church of 
England shall be eligible for election to the Council. The 
annual personal subscription shall be 7/6; Presbyteries and 
Congregations appointing Correspondents 10/6; such Corres- 
pondents to have the voting rights of members; a payment of 
£5 5s. shall constitute the donor a Life-member. The permanent 
subscription for a Society or Institution shall be £10 10s. Mem- 
bers are entitled to the “Journal”’. 


4. The Society shall at the Annual Meeting elect a Council 
consisting of a President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Librarian, Curator of the Museum, Archivist, Editor of the 
“Journal” and 12 members. The Moderator of the General 
Assembly, Clerk of Assembly, the General Secretary, and Con- 
vener of the Law and History Committee shall be ex-officio mem- 
bers. Five to form a quorum. 


5. The Council shall meet three times a year and the Annual 
Meeting of the Society shall be held during Assembly in the 
town in which the Assembly meets. 


6. The Council shall present a Report annually to the 
Assembly through its Law and History Committee. 


7. The Constitution shall not be altered except at the Annual 
Meeting by a majority of the Members present and voting. Not 
less than four weeks notice of any proposed change shall be 
given to the Secretary, whose duty it shall be to communicate 
the same at least 14 days before the meeting. The quorum at 
such Annual Meeting shall consist of 10 members. 











The 
Presbyterian Malaya Association 


All Presbyterians with Malayan connections, past 
or. present who live outside Malaya are invited to 
enrol as Members. Its purpose is to provide a link 
of sympathy and interest with Presbyterian Congre- 
gations, Schools and Colleges in Malaya. 


There is no Entrance Fee nor Annual Subscription. 
Each member receives The Journal of the Presby- 
terian Churches in Malaya, St. Andrew’s Outlook and 
if so willing is asked to send a Donation to cover its 
cost, any surplus or additional sum being used to help 
the Churches in Malaya. 


Each year the Annual Meeting and Tiffin is held 
at the meeting of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church of England, held alternately in 
London or a provincial city. The meeting for 1955 
is convened for Thursday, 5th May at 1.30 p.m. in 
The Lancaster Room, Messrs. Pauldens Ltd. Stret- 
ford Road, All Saints’ Manchester 15. 


Prospective Members are invited to write to the 
Hon. Secretary, H. R. Cheeseman, Esq., C.M.G. 
6, Cannon Road, Ramsgate, Kent. 





